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No, there is not a Santa Claus 


renee many Americans still haven’t grown 
up. They still seem to think all they need do 
is demand, and some Santa Claus will make their 
wishes come true. 

—They demand more pay for less work. It never 
seems to enter their heads that they can be paid 
only out of what they produce, that no one can long 
be paid what he does not earn, that before you can 
talk about this pay increase you have to be sure 
you're earning the last one—earning it by efficient 
production, not just wanting it. 

—These same people demand privileges for them- 
selves without recognizing that privilege entails 





responsibility; they want the special privileges but 
they want you to carry the responsibility. 

—They demand power without obligations be. 
cause they are or think they are in the majority; 
they don’t realize that democracy is not so much 
the rule by the majority as it is the protection of 
the rights of minorities. 

Of course you can be paid only out of your own 
efficient production . . 
and justly gravitate to the responsible . . . of course 
power without justice never did last long. 


. of course privileges always 


No, there is not a Santa Claus. And even it past 
lavishness makes you think there is, remember 
that Christmas is now a long time gone. 
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Courtesy Lewis Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Koroseal shield keeps 
roughnecks’ from blowing around 


typical example of B.F.Goodrich product development 


who work on oil drilling rigs 
call themselves roughnecks, and 
y need to be just that. Working 
hup on rigs, unprotected from the 
id, is uncomfortable and they could 
blown cleat off their feet if it 
ent for windbreaks like the one 
the picture, 
‘egular windbreaks were heavy 
has but they soon rotted and tore, 
orbed grease and oil until they were 
hazards, wore out quickly from 
stant flapping against the rig. 
A manufacturer of oil field supplies 
heard of Koroseal flexible syn- 
tc, and came to B.F.Goodrich. 


Canvas was given a Koroseal coating 
and while they were at it, B. F.Good- 
rich engineers added aluminum pow- 
der to the coating. 


The natural sheen of Koroseal syn- 
thetic plus aluminum makes the big 
windbreak a light-reflector which 
brightens the whole working area and 
has increased safety in night work. 
Since oil or grease can be washed off, 
fire hazard is reduced. Since the Koro- 
seal coating is waterproof, it protects 
the fabric from rot—windbreaks last 
many times as long. Since Koroseal 
articles resist abrasion, the new wind- 
break stands the rubbing it gets 


against rig uprights. And since Koro- 
seal coatings are flexible, the new 
windbreak is as pliable, as light and 
portable as the old short-lived ones of 
canvas. 

These same qualities of Koroseal 
flexible synthetic, and its many others, 
make it ideal for scores of applications 
in industry. We'll be glad to explore 
the possibilities with you for your 
product or process. The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


B.E Goodrich 


Koroseal florible syrthelic 
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UNIVERSAL 
Bronze Bars in 
over 350 sizes 
and General 
Purpose Bear- 
ings in over 850 
stock sizes .. . all 
completely ma- 
chined. 












( = DISTRIBUTORS of Johnson Bronze 


provide a vital, indispensable service to all types of industry. 
Their convenient location . . . in every industrial center... 
places adequate stocks of UNIVERSAL Bronze Bars and General 
Purpose Bearings as near as the user's telephone. Their frequent, 
personal contacts . . . their competent advice . . . their immediate 
delivery . . . save manufacturers thousands of dollars a year. In 
emergency they are available twenty-four hours a day. 


By selling Johnson UNIVERSAL Bronze and Johnson -General 
Purpose Bearings, our distributors offer, the highest quality 
bearing bronze available. The wide range of sizes enables the 
purchaser to buy exactly according to his needs. The uniform 
high quality guarantees the utmost in performance and long 
bearing life. 


Get to know your local Johnson Distributor. You will find his 
name in the classified section of your telephone book... under 


BEARING BRONZE. Give him a call TODAY. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 


720 SOUTH MILL STREET NEW CASTLE, PA. 





BRANCHES IN 
18 INDUSTRIAL 
CENTERS 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 
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| Sinnice TALK THAT TRUMAN MAY 
J SIGN the labor bill cropped up all over 

Washington this week 

You can no longer dismiss the possibility. But 

y should still discount it. 

Most of the talk comes from those who hope 
will sign. 

Their spokesmen: many of the Democratic 
nators who voted for the Senate version of labor 
rbs (page 82). They don’t want to have to choose 
ween standing by their party and President or 


ting to curb labor. 






(iM The odds still lie with a veto. 
That still is Truman’s own personal inclina- 
n, according to those who know him. 
Democratic national headquarters talks as if 
Js fl expected a veto. 
. And prolabor Senator Murray had a long chat 
“vofi\th Truman just before the President went to his 
other’s bedside. Murray came away convinced 
isa Mot Truman agreed with him. 


Frat Republican strategy on the labor issue is now 
Macfimlear—and rolling smoothly. 

C.O.P. leaders want the toughest bill they can 
rite and still hold 16 Democratic votes in the Sen- 
te. That’s enough—with G.O.P. votes they can 
cunt on—to override a veto. 

Thus, you can expect the Senate-House con- 
erence version to follow closely the Senate bill. 

House conferees aren’t making a real fight 
ivgmor any of the stronger curbs in their measure. 


: Assuming a Truman veto, outcome of the 
senate vote to override seems to hinge largely on: 
(1) Taft’s ability to keep out of the:confer- 
ence bill language which individual Democrats 
ould use to justify shifting their votes. 

(2) Prospects of a second labor bill. 

Several of the 21 Democrats who voted for 
he Senate bill would welcome any excuse to stand 
ith Truman on a veto. 

Still more senators—enough to sustain—don’‘t 
ike some features of the Senate bill. They’d 
Switch their votes to sustain if they believed they 
ould still work out a second bill this year. 













FOOD RIOTS in Germany, and Peron’s re- 
luctance to step up Argentine grain exports com- 
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bine to put the U. S. back in the wheat market—as 
a buyer. 

Goal is to get an extra five million bushels of 
wheat (plus flour and smaller amounts of other 
grains) started to Germany by the end of June. 

It’s a rush order from the War Dept., backed 
up by Marshall at State. Alternative, they say, 
is more troops in Germany. 

But Agriculture goes along only to the point 
of buying where it doesn’t alarm prices. They’ve 
found over 1,500,000 bushels so far, most of it 
‘frozen’ on farms in the Northwest. 

Agriculture stalled off new wheat buying long 
enough to watch the International Emergency Food 
Council try to scare Peron into hiking shipments 

IEFC pointed to the whopping big U.S. ‘47 
crop soon to come in, predicted U. S. wheat would 
flood export markets by late summer. 

Obvious hint to Peron: Better drop your $4 
price, sell your surplus now. But Peron elected to 
take his chances. 

* 


PRESIDENTIAL DERBY NOTES: The White 
House staff hopes Taft will be the ‘48 G.O.P. nom- 
inee. They see him the most vulnerable opponent 
to Truman. 

Latest added starter in the G.O.P. field: Robert 
R. Young, the railroad man. He’s being talked 
about as the “Willkie of ‘48.’ 


INCREASE IN HOUSING STARTS in April 
holds up an order relaxing the $50-million weekly 
ceiling on nonhousing building approvals. 

Preliminary figures show 62,000 permanent 
homes started in April. That has perked up hous- 
ing officials, after the dismal 53,000 figure for 
March. 

So they’re taking a second look at plans to 
lift the nonhousing limit to $75 million. That 
would virtually end effective curbs. 

Approvals and denials combined have been 
running only around $75 million a week. 


NRA TALK is being heard in Washington. 

It was first stirred by a question on industry 
price agreements in the Joint Congressional Eco- 
nomic Committee questionnaire to business and 
labor leaders (BW—May17‘47,p5). 

This week the idea was stirred again by U. S. 
Journal, Washington’s new news-behind-the-news 
daily. It made a first-issue splash with a story that 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





Truman is readying legislation permitting price 
agreements under Commerce auspices. (He isn’t.) 


Actually, the political atmosphere isn’t en- 
tirely unfavorable to a kind of NRA revival. 

With a price break hovering, there’s spotty dis- 
cussion of NRA ideas among business people. FTC 
Commissioner Mason talks of giving his trade-prac- 
tice panels price and production control authority. 

Also, some liberal braintrusters are beginning 
to walk away from their New Deal, trustbusting, 
small-business stand. They talk more now about 
ways to live with—and keep a rein on—big industry. 
And big labor. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS in Congress aren't 
much moved by the “‘revolt of the West’’—the 
one that stems from big G.O.P. cuts in Interior 
Dept. appropriations. 

Politically, the G.O.P. figures, next year is the 
time for generosity. This is economy year. 

So westerners shouldn’t expect restoration of 
too much of the money cut out by the House. 


Leftish Democrats on the Hill, however, are 
politically gleeful over the Interior bill. Particu- 
larly western senators. 

To them, these dollar cuts look like ballots in 
the box. They’re predicting a Democratic Senate 
in ‘48, regardless of who wins the White House. 


One immediate result of the Interior cuts will 
be new pressure for a Missouri Valley Authority, 
TVA-style. 

Senator Murray will stump Montana this sum- 
mer, arguing that an MVA wouldn’t be as vulner- 
able to budget cuts as the Army-Interior joint valley 
developmert. 

* 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE DIRECTORS 
were hosts at a private dinner party to 300 Adminis- 
tration and congressional big-wigs last week. 

The exchange officials didn’t come to sell any- 
thing—just to reestablish diplomatic relations with 
Washington. 

It was their first excursion to the Capital since 


1933. 


THE 160-ACRE LIMITATION in federal recla- 
mation laws won’‘t be scrapped this year. (This is 
the provision that limits irrigation water from fed- 
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eral projects to 160 acres for any one lan Jowne, 
Krug’s men at Interior have taken a Ic: of h. 
out of the drive to junk the limit by pr 
“more liberal’’ administration of the wat 
They admit they’ve been too strict. 
Land speculators don’t like the decison 
most other groups are willing to give Int: 


other chance. - we 


a 


GAEL SULLIVAN, executive directo: pa 
Democratic National Committee, has discover oday fi 
that the ‘‘Washington-letter’’ technique is an exceimable- - 
lent vehicle for distributing political propagandg Mihanks t 

Sullivan now puts out a weekly signed ‘new for re 
letter’ for party workers, called ‘’Capital Com + fro: 
ment.’ It’s the Democratic line on current issues ‘ .. 
presented in the Washington-letter format pent 15 

‘ anspor 
; and 

OLD WARTIME HANDS in Washingt rey 
remember the perpetual busy signals on REput : 
7500—the war agencies’ switchboard. pee 

Today the number you have to dial and dic pablis 
before you get a connection is EXecutive 1616—thggee™™ f 
Atomic Energy Commission. Froze! 

And the career bureaucrats—with an eye fof the 1 
coming agencies—are setting their traplines fof og m 
AEC jobs. 

e e mat 

DEMOCRATS IN CONGRESS are worrying 
about the length of time Congress is scheduled t geqe 
be in recess—from August until next January. ee 

With Congress away, Truman has to swing es 

pic Swi 


at every pitch—alone. 

So the Democrats are talking about how nice 
it would be if Truman had to call a special session 
But they haven’t thought of any reason for one yet. 











@ Even Vandenberg—who sponsors the bil! and 
heads the committee handling it—says the St. Law- 
rence project won't be authorized this year. He's 
hopeful of early action in‘48. . . . 





@ If you’re interested in a congressman’s-eyeview 
of what’s wrong with Congress and what should 
be done about it, you'll want to read Twentieth 
Century Congress, a new book by Rep. Estes 
Kefauver, published this week. . 

@ The lot on S St. that Germany bought before the 

war as the site for a new embassy will become 4 
playground this summer. . . . 

@ Protests by Marine Commandant Vandegrift anc 
Raider General Edson insure addition to the Army: 
Navy merger bill of a preamble guaranteeing 
there’ll always be a Marine Corps. OR | 
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110m last you? Flen/ 


Re 


bods were processed and quick-frozen! 


Months and months ago these 


oday finds them still delicious and pal- 
table... ready for the evening meal... 
hanks to refrigeration. 


For refrigeration goes hand in hand 
ith frozen foods. Refrigeration equip- 
bent is used to freeze, warehouse and 
ansport fruits, vegetables, meat, poul- 
y and fish . . . makes possible retail 
isplay and storage in the home. PENN 
ppplies the automatic controls that 
stablish and hold the temperatures that 
ozen foods require. 


Frozen foods are, of course, only one 
fthe many good things that refriger- 
tion makes possible. It is only one of 
e many applications where manufac- 
rers of refrigeration and air condition- 
g equipment have worked with PENN 
ontrol Engineers to improve the daily 
jmves of the American people. Penn Elec- 
vic Switch Co., Goshen, Ind. 
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with an RCA 
Intercom System 


in Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 





OU SAVE AS MUCH as a half hour or 
pole of your working time...when 
an RCA Intercom System is installed in 
your office, factory, or retail store. 

The RCA Intercom System is direct, 
instantaneous and automatic. No need to 
wait for messengers, write memos, dial a 
telephone when you want immediate ac- 
tion. Just press a key — and talk! You can 
have privacy of conversation between 
stations and in your office by means of 
an earphone. 

Without leaving your desk you can 
have voice-to-voice contact with key in- 
dividuals in your organization .. . talk 
directly to one or several at the same 
time. In a twelve-master-station system 
as many as six separate conversations can 
be carried on simultaneously. 

Five different and smartly styled, com- 
pact models permit a choice of intercom 
system layouts for your present and fu- 
ture needs. RCA Intercom dealers make 
simple and low-cost installations for busi- 
nesses large or small. For complete in- 
formation, write to Dept. 21-E. 





Send today 
for FREE 
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As a climax of his activities during 
World ‘Trade Week (May 18-24), Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, chairman of Chase 
National Bank, sails for Lurope on the 
Queen Elizabeth. It is no vacation. ‘The 
tireless banker is headed for Montreux, 
Switzerland, and meetings of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is president. He will be handy 
to the Geneva sessions of the U. N.’s In- 
ternational ‘Trade Organization. 
e Conviction—Problems under discus- 
sion at Montreux and Geneva are of far 
greater importance to Aldrich than dis- 
count rates or interest on loans. He be- 
lieves with the grim conviction of a 
crusader that business has a vital re- 
sponsibility in molding and preserving 
the peace. Since unrest and wars breed 
in a stagnant world economy, Aldrich 
labors mightily to unclog the channels 
of trade. Though he was anything but a 
New Dealer, he consistently supported 
Cordell Hull’s reciprocal trade pacts. 
e World Traveler—He devotes to such 
convictions every minute that he can 
spare from his banking duties. ‘The pres- 
ent voyage to Europe is the fourth he 
has made there since the end of the war. 
Some three wecks before he sailed he 
had returned from a trip to Cuba and 
South America as head of the Interna- 
tional Chamber—but he did make some 
important contacts for Chase National. 

So intense is his espousal of any 
worthy cause that “let Aldrich do it” is 
a byword among associates. He is ac- 
tive in the direction of 19 philanthropic 
and educational organizations, and in six 
groups devoted to commercial progress. 
e Still a Banker—No matter wherc he is, 
Aldrich keeps a sensitive finger on the 
pulse of Chase National—the “Rocke- 
feller bank” whose assets of $4,800,000,- 
000 make it one of the world’s greatest. 
Chase’s half-acre of vice-presidents and 
other employees classify Aldrich as 
good natured (but not effusive), judi- 
cious, forthright, free from worry—and 
absent-minded. His staunch testimony 
before the Pecora investigation of 1933 
won him the applause of bankers and 
the admiration of his inquisitors. 

Aldrich was born in Providence, R. I., 
62 years ago. His father was Nelson W. 
Aldrich, famous U.S. senator. A sister, 
the former Abby Greene Aldrich, is 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Aldrich 
graduated from Harvard Law School, 
practiced in New York, became head 
of Equitable Trust Co, which later 
merged with Chase. 
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business men 
read 


this magazine! 


ee. would you 
like to receive it? 


We're not in the publishing business 
We make, sell and service quality oils 
leathers and chemical products for 
metal, textile and general industries, 
But we get a lot of fun out of The 
Houghton LINE. 


For 39 years it has been edited by our 
company’s chief executives, the pres 
ent "Near Editor” being Major A. £ 
Carpenter, President, whose frank ar- 
ticles on business and social problems, 
as well as fishing tales, attract a wide 
readership. Plant men also like the proc- 
essing and maintenance discussions, as 
relating to application of our products. 


If you are in industry and do not 
receive the LINE, a request on your 
letterhead, stating position, will bring it, 
free. You'll like it, just as we hope you 
like Houghton products and service 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pc. 
Manufacturers of: 
METAL WORKING PRODUCTS: 
Cutting Oils . . . Rust Preventives 


Quenching Oils . . . Drawing Compounds 
Heat Treating Salts . . . Carburizers 


LEATHER BELTING ©” PACKINGS 
LUBRICANTS ©¢~ TEXTILE OILS 
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When 526 issues hit 1947 lows on the New York Stock Exchange Mon- 
day, Wall Street presumably was trying to appraise earning prospects. 

The question naturally arises: Is “the Street’’ too pessimistic? 

Prices are low, judged by current earnings, dividends, and price-earn- 
ings ratios. But smart operators don’t go by today’s statistics; they are gag- 
ing the depth of the recession and what may be seen in 1948. 

The assumption seems to be that industry can’t make as much in the 
1948-50 boom as now. Unit volume may be as large, but costs will remain 
high and selling prices won’t provide today’s margins in many lines. 

Trouble with this thinking is that it probably is being overdone. 

Many investors are shying away from present prices not because they 
are too high but rather in hope of getting even better bargains later. 








a 

Sentiment in stock market circles rarely has been more pessimistic 
regarding railroad prospects (page 110). Costs of equipment and mainte- 
nance are up. But most apprehension surrounds the coming wage negotia- 
tions. 

If the unions push costs still higher and traffic recedes as expected 
later this year, there is the likelihood of a lot of red ink. 

Yet current talk of possible receiverships is ill-advised. The recession 
will be short and not too deep. The railroads thereafter will hardly recover 
wartime earning power, but most will stay above water. 








3 
Cutting taxes now almost certainly means a substantial federal deficit 
in the 1947-48 fiscal year. 
Timing the tax cut for July 1 (page 17) means that the new rates, the 
(The decline in business 





fiscal year, and the recession will coincide neatly. 
can already be detected, but the main impact will come after midyear.) 

Even a modest decline in national income spells a very large reduction 
in tax collections. That, automatically, is the way a sharply graduated per- 
sonal income tax structure operates. 

® 

Federal deficit spending in the coming fiscal year would undo much of 
the good done by debt retirement in recent months. Some $29 billion of 
Treasury indebtedness will shortly have been paid off. 

But a deficit, repugnant as it is to good debt management, could also 
have its benefits. Running a deficit is inflationary—creates new bank 
deposits—and would help keep the recession from getting out of hand. 

In fact, ideal fiscal policy would be to raise taxes and retire debt in good 


times, cut taxes and run a deficit in bad. 











a 
Two big contributions to purchasing power are coming along almost 
simultaneously: (1) the tax cut, and (2) general wage increases. 
These will slow the early stages of the recession but not avert it. 





' 
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Evidence accumulates that the downturn in soft-goods manufacturing 
started late in March or early in April (BW—May10°47,p9). 

Latest figures to bear out this point are those for manufacturing employ- 
ment. The Bureau of Labor Statistics this week reported a decline of 140,- 


000 from March to April. 
Most of the decline was in soft goods. 








Textiles and apparel makers 
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alone let 60,000 workers go after the Easter rush—and mills have slackened 
rather than increased activity since that time. Lower employment also was 
reported for tobacco and leather. 

The month's decline in the total was the first of any significance in 
something over a year. BLS Commissioner Ewan Clague is authority for the 
statement that manufacturing employment has hit the saturation point 

& 
Trade and service industries and construction will have to provide most 


of the new jobs as the labor force continues to expand. 








Total nonagricultural employment in April was 41,708,000. That's 
down 1,200,000 from December, which broke all records. (Temporary work- 
ers who help out in the Christmas shopping rush always pad December.) 

Construction showed a gain of 106,000 in April, employment standing 
at 1,661,000. The gain, though, was short of seasonal expectations. 

* 

Value of private residential construction in April was $270 million. That 
was only $10 million above March and actually less than January. 

Number of new housing units started in April was 62,000, higher than 
March but 4,000 below “starts” a year earlier and the third month in a row 
below a year ago. 

Another indication of a stickier market for new and old homes shows 
up in the mortgage field. Nonfarm mortgages of $20,000 or less fell behind 
year-ago levels in number during March, even though value was up 12%. 

Little chance is seen for a return to more active real estate and home 
building conditions until prices come down. 

@ 

Prices of basic raw materials have gone fairly steadily for a little over 
two months, but most of the declines have been in items that don’t have much 
effect on construction or manufacturing costs. 














The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ daily average of 28 spot commodities 
fell 13% from mid-March to mid-May. Most rapid decline was in food- 
stuffs, which fell 19%; industrial raw materials were off only 8%. 

Prices of lumber and other building materials have yet to start down at 
the wholesale level, although there have been cuts at retail. 

And the latest cost-of-living figure shows only a flattening out, no 
decline. The average was unchanged from March to April. 

e 


One evidence that high prices are pinching is lower fluid milk sales. 





Use of milk rose only as fast as the population before the war. But 
during the high-income war years, per capita use went up more than 25%. 
Now use is falling off again. 

Consumption of fluid milk in the first quarter of this year was below 
that for the same 1946 period. This was despite slightly higher supply. 

* 
Washington is being pushed into a rubber policy by the marketplace. 





Crude rubber from the Far East, for September delivery, sold more than 
3¢ a lb. under the domestic price of 18¢ for synthetic this week (page 111). 
If use restrictions were off, this would mean that synthetic now would be 
priced out of the market. 

Of course, if U. S. tire plants were allowed to use all the natural rubber 
they wanted, the price might run back up. Even so, the present price situa- 
tion points the need of deciding the future of synthetic. 
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§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
— INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . “1919 «4191.6 «©1948 = 160.7 162.2 
ODUCTION 
onan aummmmnnnme (9 OF capacity)... .......cccccccecccccenevcetececes 96.1 94.2 95.0 49.2 97.3 
ct MOMIMOUMNN) OU TEEOKS. 5 5 os. ie os caw v eesti xe aelees's 82,881 +94,756 105,337 48,565 98,236 
ngineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $18,422 $17,391 $18,936 $20,350 $19,433 
ectric power output (million kilowatt-hours). ...... 2... .. 00.66. ee ee eee 4,616 4,653 4,660 3,939 3,130 
IN NY MIND ois a sre sbebewsw cts d hacer snweredees 5,008 5,005 4,912 4,751 3,842 
Rituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).........-.... 0. ee eee eeeeewees 2,175 2,095 1,186 77 1,685 









ADE 
fiscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............6% 84 86 84 86 86 











\l] other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 2.2.0.2... cece eee eee 63 61 43 28 52 
foney in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)....................0000 $28,134 $28,197 $28,163 $27,950 $9,613 
] partment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +13% +12% —6% + 40% 417% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).................020eeeceeee 88 98 68 16 228 













ICES (Average for the week) 










Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)................20005 399.9 401.1 408.5 279.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 262.9 264.4 ya 7 Be 172.7 138.5 
Jomestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 339.8 339.9 340.3 250.9 146.6 
Sementatees Comnieme GlOGEE. COB) 65 iis 66s oo oe ce css oboe we eeeceeceseeee $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $63.54 $56.73 
Scrap steel composite CE MIR sre oo hols olna se ede Coe eciekeweinaicee $29.50 $29.58 $31.83 $19.17 $19.48 
aes Guectealytic, Connecticut Volley, T.). .........ccsscsccccesccacces 22.413¢ 22.788¢ 21.500¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
SEE OE OO EE er eee eT eT ee eee ee eee $2.64 $2.66 $2.69 $1.87 $0.99 
en evened THO TOM, TA). onc cece cere sacncccccecencences 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...............000seeeeeeee 36.00¢ 36.15¢ 35.60¢ 27.22¢ 13.94¢ 
Sus oo we Re ebesen Heder SS edecHittacesrene $1.389 $1.497 $1.550 $1.330 $1.281 






Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ cc cececcccececes 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 25.75¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 









ANCE 







90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)............0e see eeeeecees 110.7 114.6 114.2 148.1 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................ 3.18% 3.15% 3.16% 3.03% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.53% 2.53% 2.53% 2.52% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 13-14% 14-11% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y, City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 4-3 % 







NKING (Millions of dollars) 










Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks...................00e 39,403 39,316 = 339,213 38,348 =. 23,876 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................0 54,953 55,035 55,300 64,071 28,191 
‘ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 10,859 10,849 11,107 7,461 6,296 
nn mame, Beposting member Damks, .. 2... cece ccc cwesecccccee 1,799 1,746 1,647 4,201 . 940 
U.S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks..... 34,506 34,544 34,814 45,871 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................... 02-0 eeee 3,479 3,499 3,551 3,385 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...................04. 810 660 830 916 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)................. 22,233 22,230 22,474 23,252 2,265 







Preliminary, week ended May 17th t+Revised. $Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’’ on each series on request. 
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Last week it became clear that Presi- 
nt Truman’s campaign to talk prices 
wn had collapsed (BW—May17’47, 
_ That leaves two big questions star- 
« the country in the face: 

(1) Truman’s economic _ strategists 
sumed that if prices were not reduced 
bluntarily the contraction of markets 
entually would hammer them down 
e hard way. Were they right? 

(2) Are there yet any signs that mar- 
ts are contracting? If so, how much? 
b what lines? 
Businessmen can well scratch their 
ads for the right answers. Here is what 
cy are up against: 
Practically all business statistics are 
pressed in dollars. Thus these barome- 
rs rise and fall with the price level 
well as with changes in business activ- 
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Its the physical quantities of goods 
oduced and services rendered that de- 
mine employment—and profits. But 
hat is that physical volume? 

Behind the Dollars—In the charts be- 
w, Business Week has attempted to go 














he “Recession’—Where Is It? 


Upward movement of prices is masking the true course of 
e physical volume of business. But deflated indexes of retail sales 
ow where trouble is developing and indicate what lies ahead. 


behind the dollar signs to the physical 
facts. The charts show seasonably ad- 
justed retail sales of soft goods (such as 
clothing) and of durables (such as elec- 
trical appliances) on a deflated basis— 
that is, sales are corrected to take out 
the effect of price fluctuations. Also 
shown are business expenditures for 
plant and equipment deflated, expressed 
in January, 1946, dollars. 

These curves are not statistically im- 
peccable; they are obtained by using the 
most nearly appropriate price indexes 
available. Nevertheless, they undoubt- 
edly are much closer to the facts of busi- 
ness activity than the raw dollar figures. 
e Simple Story—The story the charts tell 
is simple, and offers strong support to 
those who look for some degree of re- 
cession in the second half of 1947. 

Key fact is the steady decline in the 
physical volume of retail sales of con- 
sumer soft goods. With some flattening 
in the last quarter of 1946, the drop 
runs through last year and the first 
quarter of 1947. 

Countering this downward trend is 


the steady upward movement of physical 
volume of durable-goods retail sales. 
This trend continued uninterrupted 
until the break in March, which was 
due largely to a tumdown in building 
materials and hardware, reflecting the 
lag in housing construction. It’s too 
early to tell whether the March figure 
marks a definite change in direction of 
the durable goods curve. 

The net effect of these two move- 

ments is a physical volume of over-all 
retail trade which declined slowly from 
an index of about 170 early in 1946 to 
about 156 last September. ‘hereafter, 
it rose gradually to about 163 in Febru- 
ary, but lost all its gains with a March 
figure of 157. 
e Business Activity—Despite this creep- 
ing decline in the volume of goods reach- 
ing consumers, employment and_busi- 
ness activity generally were rising 
during the period. Some of the factors 
accounting for this are: 

Foreign buying. Exports last year ex- 
ceeded imports by some $5 billion, and 
the “favorable” balance was at a high 
level in the first quarter of 1947. Con- 
tinuation of this prop under the econ- 
omy depends heavily on political fac- 
tors. Implicit in the Truman foreign 
policy is a program of loans and gifts 
that would keep the balance at least as 
high as last year’s. If congressional iso- 
lationism, Wallace-ism, or economy- 


mindedness should balk Truman, ex- 














MAJOR BUSINESS TRENDS FOR 1947 TAKE SHAPE 


Eliminate the price rises, and here’s what you'll find: 
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v 1. Retail Unit Volume Points Down... 2. And Plant Outlays Top Off 
200 
5 Business expenditures on plant and equipment with spend- 
- oon ing intentions for second and third quarters of 1947. 
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STREAMLINER FOR THE SOUTHLAND 


Trains, like ships, must be christened nowadays. Thus in Pennsylvania 
Station, New York, actress Jean Parker wallops the stern of Seaboard 
Air Line’s new streamliner, dubs it “Silver Comet.” 
less steel streamliner built by Philadelphia’s Budd Co. to go into service 
since the war. The inaugural run was last Sunday, ushering in fast one- 
night-out service between New York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, 
and other cities on the Seaboard route. 


It’s the first all-stain- 








haustion of foreign loans and high U. S. 
prices might cut back exports. 

Business spending for new plant 
and equipment rose fantastically during 
1946 (chart, page 15). However, this 
seems to have passed its peak in the 
last quarter; expenditures dropped off 
substantially in the first quarter of 1947. 
According to SEC-Commerce figures on 
business intentions to invest, there 
should be a slight recovery in the second 
quarter which would be lost again in 
the third and fourth. 

Additions to inventory were an 
even larger feature of 1946. It has been 
impossible accurately to deflate these 
figures, but even so they are revealing. 
Inventory accumulation was at the rate 
of $500 million a month through the 
first half of the year. Then, after elim- 
ination of price control, accumulation 
jumped at one bound to $1.3 billion in 
July. It has stayed at that general level 
ever since—hitting a peak of $1.5 bil- 
lion in October and sticking close to 
$1.1 billion in later months. Only ex- 
ception is December when there was a 
net depletion of about a quarter billion. 

There’s no real statistical indication 
so far of a reduction in the rate of in- 
ventory accumulation. But no one 
doubts that pipelines are about filled 
and that additions to inventory should 


16 


soon slow down markedly. Any strong 
indication of price shakiness, of course, 
could easily result in inventory deple- 
tion. 

e Soft Goods Recession—From these 
figures another conclusion can perhaps 
be drawn: If a recession comes, it looks 
like a soft-goods recession—initially at 
least (BW —Apr.26'47,p17). 

Big question is whether hard-goods 
sales could continue upward despite 
weakness in soft goods. They never have 
before. But never before has there been 
such pent-up demand. 

Perhaps the answer depends on how 
badly soft goods are hit. If it’s merely a 
matter of some price breaks, released 
purchasing power might boost durable 
sales. In a deeper break, with some un- 
employment and a general gloomy psy- 
chology, durables could suffer, as they 
usually do, from their deferability. 

e Behaviors—Inspection of sales volume 
(deflated to eliminate the effect of price 
increases) in search of trouble spots 
shows a wide variety of behavior: 

e In the soft goods group, food sales 
dropped from an index of about 180 
early in 1946 to just over 150 in June. 
In November they began rising again to 
a peak of 165 in January and February, 
fell off to 157 in March. 

e Volume of clothing sales has been er- 









ratic. From an index of nearly ?}( ... 
in 1946, it fell to about 183 © jrinos 
spring and summer. After a } icf >, 
in August, it slid to 162 in ] 
recovered to 170 in Feb: 
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dropped to 165 last March. is ti 
e Sales of general merchand 
ated irregularly through the f vel’ 


1946, stood at 159 in August. s 

they have dropped steadily to 

e Restaurant sales dropped f: 

dex of nearly 300 in ey 194 
just over 210 in December. ‘Tiicy ; 
ered to 230 in January ‘sag ve 
slid to 205. 

e On the hard-goods side, yw 
home furnishings rose through 
from about 166 to 200 in Novem! 
dropped in December and seems t 
leveled out at just under 190. 

e Building materials and hard 
housing generally, have 
widely. The general trend \ 
ward from about 200 early last year 
about 175 in November. After thy,t : 
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UNION ANGEL WILL LOSE jp" 
an 

The Rocky Mountain Fucl ckets 


financial foundling of the United \Mgifhe 





Workers of America—has finally dec fro1 
to go out of business. At their reccq™mo00; 
annual meeting, stockholders agri 0 
with the board of directors that thfinco 
was no other course to follow. Tigmall « 
week they voted to — a partial liquiimithe ! 
ating dividend of 25¢ a share on ‘qmthe 


800,000 shares of $1-par common stoiy-gi 
now outstanding. ren $ 
In 1927, Rocky Mountain | com 
passed by inheritance to Miss Joseph) sto 
Roche, a crusading liberal, who lg@. 
served as Assistant Secretary of ‘qgpor . 
Treasury in the Roosevelt Adminis:qgmake 
tion. Miss Roche—still the firm’s prjideriv 
dent—was one of the first Colorado maimds 
operators to recognize U.M.\W. Sgjmcern 
signed up with the union in 1925. JiBardle 
In the early 1930’s the compingmssible 
carrying a heavy debt load, got ing of 
financial difficulties. U.M.W. « For 
its aid through a subsidiary establ esto 









to shore up several financially embggg0,0( 
rassed unionized coal mines (B\V-Jiggeds 
17’44,p74). Its investment in Rocgses, 
Mountain now comes to about $5). As 
000, including interest. #4 

Va 


The company finally went into bai § 
ruptcy anyhow (BW —Apr.28'45,p 47. 
When it came out, in 1945, the U M\ ee wl 


got $114,000 in cash and 174,800 of atl, 3! 
800,000 shares of stock, $1 par. Bol 
If the firm’s liquidating assets agp /5,? 
sufficient to pay 100% on the par vaiggp0,5 
to stockholders, the U.M.W. tig The 
stands to collect $174,800. This, pigeon 
TS10ON 





the cash it got in 1945, still will le 


the union about $500,000 in the mom 
on the deal. ove 
SINE 
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ongress sketched the outline of 
yar tax relief pretty clearly this 
_ It virtually decided that it will 
to cut individual income taxes 
10% to 30% effective July 1. 
sn for this foregone conclusion 
‘that amendments by the Senate 
pce Committee made no_ basic 
ges in the type of relief proposed by 
(-) ¢ , é 
House-approved Knutson bill. 

e Differences—The Senate com- 
ee’s major change was to make 
cut effective July 1 instead of retro- 
ve to last January. And House 
publican leaders have said that 
ld be acceptable. 

Both the House bill and the Finance 
mmittee version are based on the 
e philosophy—cuts percentagewise 
all taxpayers, rather than changes 
personal exemptions (which would 
m nothing to those in the top 
ckets). 

The House bill provided cuts rang- 
fom 30% on net income up to 
000; a sliding scale from 30% to 
¢ on income up to $1,396; 20% 
income up to $302,000; and 10.5% 
all over that figure. 
The Senate committee’s only change 
the scale was to inject a new cate- 
v-giving a 15% cut on income be- 
ten $80,000 and $302,000. It may 
compromised by raising the $80,- 
stopping point up to about $150,- 
) 


or All Income—Under either bill, 
nakes no difference whether income 
derived from wages or salary, divi- 
ds or business profits. The only 
cern is with individual net income, 
pardless of source. Therefore, it is 
sible to begin figuring now the 
hd of tax relief that is on the way. 
For example, take the case of an 
estor who has a net income of 
00,000 a year in interest and divi- 
mds after deductions for business ex- 
ses, allowable losses, contributions, 
. Assuming he has a wife and two 
iidren, under present law he would 
v a tax of $406,600 on income for 
47. The House bill, applicable to 
e whole of 1947, would cut it to 
41,300. The Senate bill, effective 
tr only half of 1947, would cut it to 
78,950 for this year and down to 
50,800 for all of 1948. 
The difference on a full-year appli- 
tion of the two bills is that the House 
tion would give a 20% cut on net 
come up to $302,000 and 10.5% 
bove it. The Senate bill would allow 
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“Mex Relief Takes Shape 


Senate Finance Committee's chief change in House-approved 
is to make 10% to 30% cuts effective July 1 instead of retro- 
vely to January. National income rise makes veto hard. 


20% on net income up to $80,000; 
15% from $80,000 to $302,000; and 
10.5% above the larger figure. 

e Examples—'l'ake another case—the cor- 
poration executive who has a wife and 
two children and net income of $100,- 
000 a year. Under present law he would 
owe $62,301 a year. ‘The House bill 
would cut it to $49,840—a flat 20%. 
‘The Senate bill would cut it to $56,460 
for 1947 and down to $50,580 for 1948 
—based on 20% up to $80,000 and 15% 
on the remaining $20,000. From $80,- 
000 down, the bills are identical on a 
full year’s application. 

The $20,000 (net income)-a-year man 
now pays (assuming a wife and two chil- 
dren) a tax of $5,890. He can start 
figuring now that it will be cut to 
$5,301 on 1947 earnings and down to 
$4,712 for 1948. 

The $12,000 man in the same familv 
category who now pays about $2,500 a 
year will get his tax cut to about $2,000. 





MORE THAN AN AD 


soos ne 





Tomorrow’s signs, anticipating 
sharply competitive days ahead, 
are moving—into the third dimen- 
sion. At a recent display held by 
General Outdoor Advertising Co., 
Inc., Chicago, spectators viewed 
an airliner emerging bodily from 
the horizon, a streamliner project- 
ing from a moving background. 

Development of the signs, now 
in the model stage, is directed 
by George F. Meyers (above), 
head of the company’s new spe- 
cial research division. Officials 
call them not just ads, but “works 
of art,” custom-built to fit their 
surroundings. 











Cuts are likewise in store for the 

$100-a-month office boy. Assuming he 
is unmarried and has no dependents, 
he now pays a tax of $110 a year. 
The 30% cut applicable in the lowest 
brackets would reduce his total tax 
bill to about $84 on 1947 and to $67 on 
1948 earnings. 
@ Veto?—All of this, of course, is con- 
tingent on one big question: Will 
President ‘Truman take the political 
tisk of vetoing a tax cut? 

Few congressional leaders expect that 
he will when all the chips are down. 
But he hasn't yet made up his mind. 
That partially explains Administration 
strategy to hold up the bill as long as 
possible. Argue Senate Democrats: 
Let’s wait at least until the appropria- 
tions bills are passed and we know 
how much revenue the government 
will need in the coming fiscal year. 

Truman could use the delay to do 
either of two things: 

(1) Get set for a veto on the grounds 
that the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress didn’t cut expenses enough to 
justify tax reduction at this time. 

(2) Decide on the basis cf latest na- 


tional income figures that federal 
revenue will be adequate to allow both 
tax relief and debt retirement, and 


therefore sign the bill. 

The latter course seems most likely. 
© Conservative Figures—The Senate }i- 
nance Committee conservatively 
timates that national income payments 
will total $170,000,000,000 for all of 
fiscal ’48 and would net federal revenue 
of $41,400,000,000 at present rates. 
The committee figures expenditures 
won’t exceed $33,000,000,000. But the 
difference would allow $3,200,000,000 
for its tax-cut bill and $5,200,000,000 
for debt retirement and contingencies. 

If Truman accepts these figures he 
will have a hard time imposing a veto 
unless he wants to argue that: (1) All 
the surplus should go to debt retire- 
ment; or (2) the G.O.P. tax cut doesn’t 
do enough for those in the low-income 
brackets. 
¢ Politics—Truman doesn’t really want 
to veto a tax bill. He knows it wouldn’t 
do him any good in the 1948 election. 
And he remembers that President 
Roosevelt took one of his worst beat- 
ings from Congress when he vetoed a 
tax bill in 1944 with the argument that 
it benefited the wealthy at the expense 
of the needy. 

Truman wishes he could stall on tax 
relief until next year and tie it into a 
general revision of the entire federal 
tax structure. The House Ways & 
Means Committee began hearings this 
week on a general tax revision bill 
which it hopes to pass in 1948. But 
first, the Republican-controlled Con- 
gress is determined to send Truman an 
individual income tax cut bill which 
he will find it difficult to veto. 
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A.-C. Goes South 


Rust cotton-picker and new 
small-size tractor will probably 
be made at Gadsden (Ala.) plant 
company has leased from WAA. 


Commercial production by the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co. of the Rust cotton- 


picker (BW—Oct.21'44,p57) is moving , 


measurably closer. And the same seems 
true of the junior-size tractor that A.-C. 
has been testing (BW—Jan.5’46,p52). 
¢ Breaking the News—It was the War 
Assets Administration that let the cat 


out of the bag. Early this month WAA 
announced that it had leased the 337- 
acre, 35-building Gadsden (Ala.) ord- 
nance plant to A.-C. Term of the lease 
is three years, with an option to buy 
for $575,000 (the plant originally cost 
$6 million). Up to early this week, A-C. 
still had no official word that its offer 
for the plant had been accepted. But it 
assumes WAA’s publicity release is on 
the level. 

According to the A.-C. management, 
the company has not yet decided what 
items are to be manufactured at Gads- 
den. But it does say that the bid was 
placed to get capacity for producing 
machinery for the southern farm mar- 
ket. In terms of known A.C. plans, 





Low on gas in Los Angeles, you’ve 

a choice of driving into a “name 
brand” station or around the corner 
to an independent. There you pays 
your money, takes your choice. 
e Gift Shops—And you've got a lot 
to choose from: nylons, seeds, butter, 
clocks, radios, to name a few. While 
you make up your mind junior can 
even ride the ferris wheel (above). 
There are rides for adults too (right) 
if enough gas is bought. 

The whole thing is accumulative. 
The more you buy, the more points 
or coupons, the better the “free” 
premium. 

e Everywhere a Well—And it could 
happen only in Los Angeles: The 
city’s surrounded by oil wells—also 
by some 30 independent refineries. 

These refiners are content to sell 
at low prices to retailers in cheap 
rent locations. The retailers attract 
trade by carnival tactics—as simple as 





To Keep You Coming Back 








t 








that. There’s no real price war: Los 
Angeles oil people know that peace is 
wonderful. They still remember the 
price wars of the 20’s and the 30’s. 











this adds up to the big pic cr 
little tractor—both of whic) ne: 
tory space to permit them t ta{.: 
places in the company’s st 
ening line of farm equipm: t 
e Rusts’ Rocky Road—I'2 
were elated when the Rust | 
declared their picker successf\. . By. 
began taking a dim view of :', fy;,. 
the brothers for years strugg 
commercial practicality by « 
ing with their hand-made m 
the interval, International Ha: vest; 
and Deere & Co. carried their 
anical cotton-pickers to 
seemed more likely to mechunix: que 
last of the hand-harvested major | 
crops. 

A.C. has never been ch 
its exact relationship to the Rust 


th 


their picker. But prospects for the | . 
machine perked up considerab) 

word got around 31 months ago : 

the A.-C. plant at La Porte, Ind.) 
made two experimental pickers 20F 


the eye of John D. Rust, and ship; 
them south for the harvest. Progr 
the unit toward the commercial 
since 1944 makes A.-C. farm-machiy:; 
experts cheery to a degree that 
mean their company has a major «; 
in the picker. 
e Tractor for Small Farms—Mecha: 
pickers seem likely to remain big/ 
equipment. Hence a larger mass : 
ket among the South’s small fr 
probably awaits the A.-C. junior trac’ 
The company fought its way into t 
front rank of farm equipment manu‘: 
turers back in the mid-1930's by ¢ 
veloping and marketing a huge volus 
of the fist of the small tractors. 
The still smaller model presum: 
will be competitive with Internation 
Farmall Cub and with anything els 
this size range that the industry in 
bates. Its design is greatly different f: 
conventional tractors: It has its enga 
in the rear, pushes its implements ahe: 
of it. 


PLASTIC NAVY DECKS 


Heavy Burma teak, for 45 years th 
peacetime covering for weather des 
on U.S. Navy ships, will be replaced ) 
a plastic wood laminate. Tests have ¢ 
vinced the Bureau of Ships that the p. 
tic laminate is equal to teak in strengt 
hardness, resistance to splintering, 2 
wear. 

In an 18-month test on the US) 
Bennington, the plastic also prov 
equal to the lighter Douglas fir used 
covering on aircraft carriers’ flight dec 
Other advantages: It requires fewer bot 
for installing; less caulking. 

The Navy has been investigating sw 
able substitutes for teak since it beg! 
stockpiling the wood in 1939. But on 
experimental sections of the plastic 2° 
into service before the end of the wa 
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CORPORATIONS BUILD WORKING CAPITAL 
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“fore Ready Money Needed 


sony Companies’ liquid assets at record level, but many firms 
manuiqap pinched for working capital because of the high cost of doing 
s by Gl. ° - 

’ 7 Mminess. Small companies have most trouble getting new funds. 
rs. { 

sums: 5- businesses now have the biggest came out with $35,000 in cash, $65,000 
ationaply Of liquid assets in their history. in inventories, and $40,000 of current 
+ ele ae yet many of them are beginning _ liabilities. 

yy inomee! pinched for working capital-so «New Money Needed—By prewar 
At foqqgmened that they jump at the chance — standards this is not a particularly tight 
enoamonvert current debts into long-term spot. But the company management 
-; ahedqpsations. doesn’t like to think what would hap- 











he simple fact is that it takes consid- 
ly more money to do business these 
s. With costs and prices where they 
a working capital position which 
ld have been quite comfortable be- 


” des t the war now barely qualifies as a 
iced J string. 

me Example—Take the case of a small 
se alworking company in the Midwest, 


the start of 1946, just as it was get- 
back into civilian work, it had a 
le better than $55,000 in cash or 
ermment bonds, and about $40,000 
inventories. Current liabilities, in- 
ding taxes and an advance from one 
7 big customers, came to about 
“e.000. 
bol By the end of 1946, the picture had 
_goged a lot. Improvements in the 
> SUMnt took a $20,000 bite out of cash. 
>" gecntory grew by $25,000, and current 
OM BBilities rose by $15,000. The company 
¢ Swed $10,000 of 1946 income back 
Wlfo the business, but at year’s end it 


engt 
oO a 
a 
USS 


rove 
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pen if orders suddenly dried up for a 
while. Consequently, they are looking 
around for someone who would like to 
put in new money in return for a piece 
of the business. 

Small operators aren’t the only ones 

feeling the squeeze. In the past year, 
some of the biggest corporations in the 
country—General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, American Telephone & Telegraph 
—have undertaken new-money financing. 
The difference is that the big-timers 
usually have no trouble getting the 
banks or the money market to provide 
additional capital. The small company, 
however, has to cross its fingers and hope 
that it can manage to get along with 
what it has. 
e Broad Picture—Collectively, the coun- 
try’s business still is in a stronger work- 
ing capital position than it was before 
the war. 

The Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion estimates that’ at the end of 1946 


corporate net working capital reached a 
total of $57,300,000.000 (chart. left). 
This was a gain of about $4,700,000,000 
over what it was the vear before. In 
1939, the total was around $24,600,- 
000,000. 

Net working capital is the difference 

between current assets and current lia- 
bilities. In a rough sort of way, it me: 1S- 
ures the mz irgin of safety in a company s 
day-to-day operations. e onsequently ke 
also is the measure of a company’s ability 
to ride out a short spell of bad ‘business, 
should it come along. 
e Two Tests—Accountants and credit 
men have worked out all sorts of arith- 
metical ways to test the adequacy of 
working cz pital. Two standards are ordi- 
narily used: 

Onev is the current ratio—current 
assets divided by current liabilities. ‘To 
make a cagey banker h: ippy, a business- 
man usually ‘has to show a current ratio 
of two-to-one or better. 

The other is the liquid ratio—which 

some accountants like to call the “acid 
test ratio.” ‘This is quick assets—cash, 
marketable securities, and receivables— 
divided by current liabilities. In a well 
financed enterprise, the liquid ratio 
should figure out to about one-to-one or 
better. 
e Nation’s Ratios—On the basis of these 
two tests, U.S. business as a whole pre- 
sents a pretty clean looking balance 
sheet. 

Total current assets at the end of 
1946 were $104,500,000,000. ‘Total cur- 
rent liabilities were $47,200,000,000. 
‘This gives a current ratio of 2.2 against 
1.8 in prewar 1939 and a liquid” ratio 
of 1.5 against 1.2 in 1939. 

But the picture isn’t quite so rosy as 

it looks on first glance. The current ratio 
at the end of 1945 was also 2.2, and the 
liquid ratio was 1.6. In other words, 
corporations as a whole barely managed 
to maintain their working c: ipital posi- 
tion in the course of 1946, the best 
peacetime year in their history. This 
gives an idea of how hard companies 
had to scrape to build up working cap- 
ital in proportion to the expanding vol- 
ume of business. 
e Auto Problem—Automotive manufac- 
turers, with their big investments in in- 
ventories, have had more than their 
share of working capital worries, One 
company that borrowed heavily from 
the banks and then ran into produc- 
tion difficulties now finds itself with a 
bank representative camped in its treas- 
urer’s office. 

A big truck producer started 1946 
with current assets of $17 million and 
current liabilities of $7 million. Roughly 
$8,500,000 of the assets were cash and 
receivables and about $8 million inven- 
tory. At the end of the year it had cur- 
rent assets of $18 million, current liabili- 
ties of $8,600,000, still a nice enough 
ratio on the face of it. But cash and 
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receivables were only $5 million. Inven- 
tory had risen to almost $13 million. 

e Financing—Giant General Motors 
came through 1946 with its working 
capital position almost unchanged in 
spite of a cool $200-million increase in 
inventories. But G.M. swung two big 
financings last year. In August, it sold 
$125 million in long-term notes to a 
group of insurance companies. In No- 
vember, it marketed $100 million in a 
new $3.75 preferred stock. 

Other lines find themselves in much 

the same situation. For instance, Gen- 
eral Electric last year sold $200 million 
in notes to a group of insurance com- 
panies. Westinghouse, its big com- 
petitor, sold $50 million in new pre- 
ferred stock and increased its long-term 
debt by $60 million. 
e The Future?—So far, the strain on 
working capital hasn’t been heavy 
enough to drive any considerable num- 
ber of companies to the wall. In a re- 
cent survey by the Dept. of Commerce 
on the causes of business failure, only 
12% of the companies said that lack 
of capital was responsible for their 
trouble. 

But if prices start to go down, many 
operators may have a different story to 
tell—especially if they get caught with 
heavy stocks of high-priced goods. In a 
time of price deflation, it doesn’t take 
long for inventory losses to chew holes 
in a working capital position that looked 
solid as rock before the break. 


Cheap, Fast Iron 


Republic Steel finds use of 
more air in blast furnaces gives 
20% more production, cuts coke 
consumption 12%. 


Talk about increasing blast furnace 
capacity, and you set the steel indus- 
try’s ears wagging. Especially if you 
can also promise lower pig iron pro- 
duction costs. 

Joseph H. Slater, assistant district 

manager of Republic Steel Corp., did 
just that at the annual meeting of the 
American Iron & Steel Institute in New 
York this week. 
e 20% More Production—He described 
how Republic has been able to get 
11% to 20% more production from 
one blast furnace at Cleveland, another 
at Youngstown, Ohio. And coke con- 
sumption is reduced around 12% for 
each ton of iron produced. 

Responsible for this achievement are 
(1) structural changes in the furnace, 
and (2) use of larger quantities of air 
under greater than normal pressures. 
e High Pressure and Fast Air—Normally 
blast furnace pressures are maintained 
at 20-25 Ib. per sq. in. Air volume 
rarely exceeds 75,000 cu. ft. per min. 
But Republic’s guinea pig furnaces use 
pressures up to 30.5 Ib. per sq. in. and 











OUTSIDERS GET A LOOK-IN AT BIG STEEL 


Last week for the first time, Carnegie-IIllinois Steel Corp.’s Gary and 
South Chicago plants held open house. And thousands of men, women, 
and high school students crowded to gape at Big Steel in operation. 
There were 1,200 guides to explain things. Schools closed down, special 
bus arrangements for guests were made through the Grange and local 
clubs. Refreshments were served. Only string to the hospitality: “Junior” 
(under high school age) could come, but he had to be left safely tucked 
out of harm’s way in the special day nursery. 
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air volume of 110,000 cu. : 
About 100,000 cu. ft. of 
quired for each ton of iron 
and the faster that air cai 
into a furnace, the short¢ 
that will be needed to redux 
ore. 

One hitch has always be n th» 
air passed through the furnace ; 
rapidly, it would blow fine iroy 
out the top along with the a, 
gases. And coke would not rea 
fully as possible with the ore, — 

Republic’s installation gets aro 

this drawback via structural chap, 
in the blast furnace. The flow of 
caping gases is restricted—air and », 
move through the furnace in gre 
volume but at much lower velo; 
This cuts losses of fine iron ore 
duces coke consumption. 
e Economy—The new technique 
opens the door to more economic:| 
of finely divided iron ores. And 4 
is the type that will become more , 
mon as the nation comes to dep; 
more and more on beneficiated | 
grade ores (BW—Apr.19’47,p21). ( 
problem has been to agglomerate th 
ores cheaply for use in conventio: 
blast furnaces. 

Alterations to adapt a blast fur 
to the new air pressure system may 
anywhere from $70,000 to $500) 
cheap compared to the $6 million § 
a new furnace. 

Republic is working under a lices 
agreement with Arthur D. Little, | 
industrial engineers. The steel 
pany is converting several more { 
naces, has ordered the largest fun 
blower ever built. It will deliver |! 
000 cu. ft. of air per min., compre: 
to 40 Ib. per sq. in. The blower, |! 
those used in previous tests, will | 
built for Republic Steel by the Ing 
soll-Rand Co. 


INCUBATION BY DYNAMITE 


What effect does dynamite | 
on the hatching qualities of chic 
eggs? 

That was the poser which recent 
confronted engineers of the Connec 
cut State Highway Dept. Reason 
farmer in old Lyme had asked $1, 
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damages, charging that blasting for fe 
new road near his incubators had jan@,. 
his eggs into what came to a 60% hati reg, 
ing loss. as 
“After diligent research, the «1 ome 
neers had little in the way of dete 4 | 
to report to the claims committe: % si, 
the state legislature, according to Fg (6 
neering News-Record, a McGraw-ll tinuit 
publication, Evidence showed that @ ..+. 
cubating eggs should be turned poy 
quently. But the engineers ruciuf 7; 
admitted that they could find | pard 
recommendation that dynamite shoul ¢..... 

be used to do the turning. 
BUS!| 
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killed operators on a Wisconsin “assembly line” give every seed a personal 
uspection before the lot is packaged for distribution by fancy seed houses. 





ictory Gardens—Still Growing 


Seed firms and garden tool makers report high interest, as 
seep food prices keep many war gardeners in their furrows. 
ndustries continue to boost programs for their employees. 


Marauding hens, pet theme for 
pringtime cartoons, won't have so many 
ardens to loot this year; but they'll have 
nough to keep in practice. 

Food shortages turned the back yard 
into a vegetable patch. High postwar 

food prices are keeping it going. 
¢Food and Fun—A Minneapolis sam- 
pling showed 73% of the city’s 1946 
gardeners were back in the bean rows 
this spring. Forty-two out of every hun- 
dred were hoeing their own because of 
high food costs; the others were going 
along for both the food and the fun. 

At the war peak, home gardens num- 
bered over 20 million. In the past five 
years family crops rolled up a total value 
of $4 billion—a sizable contribution to 
national nourishment. 

* Business . Boosters—Industrial com- 
panies are continuing their support of 
the program. They not only donate land 
for use of employees but rent extra farm 
acreage, This is plowed, harrowed, fer- 
tilized, and turned over to the workers 
who cultivate the plants and fight weeds. 

A survey by the National Garden In- 
stitute indicated that 54 companies 
(over half the 1946 number) were con- 
tinuing this activity. Among the corpo- 
tate enthusiasts are General Motors, 
Ford, du Pont, Shell Oil, Firestone 
Tire. It is generally recognized that such 
gardening lubricates the relations be- 
tween management and labor. A man 
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forgets to resent the boss when his hate 
is focused on potato bugs. 

e Grow More; Buy More—All this is 
good news to the seed companies and 


to almost everybody else but competing 
commercial truck gardeners. But the 
commercial growers’ mutterings have 
subsided somewhat since publication of 
a study by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics comparing vegetables consumed by 
gardening and nongardening families. ‘ 

The BLS report discloses that fam- 

ilies with gardens buy more vegetables 
than those without. ( Chey learn to like 
them by growing them during the sum- 
mer, therefore keep buying them during 
the winter.) Exception is the group with 
less than $1,000 annual income; in this 
category the gardeners buy less food 
than nongardeners. 
e Seed Firms Do Well—W. Atlee Bur- 
pee Co., big Philadelphia mail-order 
seed house, reports the heaviest mailing 
of catalogues in its history. Its enthusi- 
asm is echoed by Ferry-Morse (Detroit) 
important distributor of flower and 
vegetable seeds. 

Retailers specializing in garden seeds 

have plentiful supplies on sale at little 
or no advance in price. Garden tools are 
far more plentiful than last year. Many 
come in aluminum or magnesium; sales 
talk bears down on less fatigue from 
their use. A new wrinkle is gay paint— 
to catch the eye of the garden disciple; 
it also makes a mislaid implement easier 
to find. 
e Flowers, Too—Among the flower 
seeds, zinnias and marigolds are selling 
in unusual volume this season. Seedmen 
like to think that the demand comes 
from returned servicemen whose mothers 
sent them zinnia and marigold seed for 
planting war gardens in lonely parts of 
the world. 








California seed farmers scan long rows of lettuce for plants to better their 
breeding strains. The whole field may yield only one suitable “ancestor.” 
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Worsted on Way 


More good men’s suits of 
prewar quality will be available 
this fall-about 75% of prewar 
level; but prices will stay up. 


Look for more men’s suits—good hard 
worsted suits—on retail racks this fall. 
‘There'll be about three where four hung 
before the war. Count on a wide variety 
of new patterns, too. 

But do not look for much lower 
prices. Good prewar type suits will cost 
$45 to $60, maybe $65. Nobody expects 
prices to dip below those levels—unless 
consumer incomes shrink so drastically 
that too many men will be priced out 
of the market. 

e Buyers Report—Men’s clothing store 
buyers, back from New York and Phila- 
delphia where they placed all orders, say: 

“There’s a lot of worsted stuff around, 
but it is still in the piece goods stage. 
So suits are being allotted.” Usual allot- 
ment: -75% of customary prewar pur- 
chases. 

e Woolen Suits—Buyers are finding 
plenty of woolen suits, good Shetlands 
and quality tweeds. The style range is 


fair. Wartime ersatz, made of reworked 
wool, has disappeared from market. Sup- 
plies of woolen suits will be about the 
same as before the war; but prices are 


likely to be lower (one tweed suit maker 
cut bis prices this week). 

e Worsted Pile-Up—The worsted pile- 
up at the manufacturing level points up 
some pertinent questions: 

e Where has the stuff gone? Produc- 
tion of worsted piece goods has been 
heavy. Answer is that piece goods are 
on clothing manufacturers’ shelves, 
can’t be squeezed through the cutting 
and sewing rooms as fast as they come 
in. There have been union troubles, too. 
e If consumer incomes drop, will cloth- 
ing manufacturers be left holding too 
much piece goods inventory? If so, how 
much will they be hurt on inventory 
clearance markdown? 

e Manufacturers Cautious—Right now, 
astute clothing manufacturers are check- 
ing inventories, shortening lines where 
they appear over-extended, weeding out 
questionable patterns, and concentrating 
on likely sure-fire stuff. 

New York clothing makers this week 
were selling some piece goods in the 
open market at a discount to “second 
hands.” These are brokers who dabble 
in cloth, will resell to little manufactur- 
ers who are unable to get cloth in vol- 
ume from direct suppliers. 

Such tactics are new but not alarm- 
ing. ‘They are spotty and aimed at cor- 
rection of potential over-extension. Man- 
ufacturers are tying things down for a 
blow—if a blow should come. 

Sudden reversal of male suit demand 
would catch clothing manufacturers off 
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THE LISTENER—MULTIPLIED BY THOUSANDS 


An old dog, temporarily retired during the war, will soon be resuming his 
tricks: persuading music lovers to buy RCA Victor records. For 46 years, 
Nipper, English fox terrier trademark, has listened to “His Master's 


with over-all record sales for 1947 estimated at 500- 
million, Nipper is on the job again for Victor. He is coming off the 
assembly line, 20,000 strong, at Old King Cole, Inc., Canton, Ohio. 























balance. But no one feels th 
eventuality. 

e Shakedowns—Rather, a shah cdoy, 
styles and quality is more like to p 
as the buying season progre 1 
has already started. Store buyer 
are passing up questionable qui it 
designs, and are choosey on prices, 
do not balk at $60 suits (retail), y+; 
really want $60 worth—wit!, px, 
standards in weave, trimming, and t; 
ing. 


WATCH INSURANCE 


Retail jewelers over the U. §. x 
adopting a new watch-repair plan to ¢ 
ate store traffic. M. Collins develoy 
the plan, licenses it through his \y 
tional Watch Service Club, 466 Hi 
land Ave., San Bernardino, Calif, © 

Collins is a retail and manufactur 
jeweler. His merchandising _ insting 
were aroused when he siserved | ho 
supermarkets increased their sales } 
attracting “lookers.” And he reflect 
that people seldom go into a jew 
store unless they have a special occasio: 
So he resolved to give them an induc: 
ment, and hit upon the idea of period 
watch service. 

Usually, a watch is brought in « 
when it is out of order. But Colli 
decided that if watches could be kep 
running on a yearly-fee basis, they wo. 
be brought in frequently for regulating 
inspection, and cleaning. 

Collins began writing contracts unde: 
taking to clean and repair three watche 
in the same family, and supply all part 
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for $12 a year. The contract is ofte 
referred to as a “watch insurance p 
be >”? 
icy. 


That not only brought the polices 
holders in, but they also brought the: 
friends. Instead of once a year, the 
came at least once a month. Under the 
contract, watch-repair customers ci 
have gems in rings tightened, and othe 
small jobs free. (They also get a 5 
discount on diamonds, watches, ani 
jewelry.) 

The plan is sold outright to retal 
jewelers for $200, including the right 
to use copyrighted advertising materi 
contracts, and other features. Collin 
reports that, shorthanded, he has 25 
inquiries waiting until he can catch w 
with his correspondence. 


NEW TALC MINE 


A new source of talc is scheduled to 
be opened soon in northern New Yori 
State. R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New Yor 
City, plans to mine a deposit on a sit 
it has leased some 35 mi. northeast o! 
Watertown. 

Talc is widely used in industry—as 4 
base for talcum powder, a filler for 
paper, and in soap, paint, lubricants 
rubber, and ceramics manufacturing. 
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Motor Starters 
that match the quality of the finest machines 


If your machines are sold “fully equipped’’ with motor 
controls, A-B controls merit your special consideration, 


QUALITY — A-B starters, switches, relays, push buttons, 
limit switches, etc., are superbly built and attractively 
finished. They match... in performance and appearance 
... the quality of the finest machines. 


SIMPLICITY— The A-B solenoid switch is the simplest 
of all control units. No pins, pivots, hinges, or jumpers 
. that’s why A-B starters are so trouble-free. 


ACCEPTANCE—The A-B trademark is widely recog- 
nized as a symbol of quality control. An A-B starter is, 
therefore, a real sales asset to any machine. 


We shall be glad to send a sales engineer to discuss 
starters for your particular needs. Allen-Bradley Co., 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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rn QUALITY MOTOR CONTROL 
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Your printer says: 


good punting 


starts with 


paper” 


Printers know that the ap- 
pearance of a finished job 
depends upon the quality of 
the paper being used for the 
job. That’s why, when it 
comes to letterheads and other 
business forms, America’s 
leading printers use and 
recommend pre-tested Nekoosa 
Bond. Smooth, clean—and so 
white —- Nekoosa Bond will 
add a modern, business-like 
touch to your letterheads, too! 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 


AUTOMOTIVE 





Tucker Takes Step No. 2 


Company will float four-million share stock issue, hope 
net $17,200,000. Money will help keep Tucker from losing } 
of step No. 1—acquirement of a plant. Production still distant. 


Tucker Corp. has taken the second 
big step toward getting into production 
on its revolutionary new passenger auto- 
mobile. It has registered with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission a new 
issue of four million $1-par Class A com- 
mon shares, which it hopes to sell within 
the next five weeks for $5 a share. First 
step was its arrangement with War 
Assets Administration for use of the 
huge war-surplus Dodge-Chicago plants. 
e Unfavorable Factors—It is hard, at this 
juncture, to foretell the company’s pros- 
pects of success. There are a lot of un- 
favorable factors: 

e The prospective car is so radically 
different from conventional models that 
public acceptance is questionable. 

e By the time the company can get into 
mass production, the emergency postwar 
demand for new cars will have been 
nearly filled. . 

e Under present economic conditions, 
many materials may be hard to get. 


President Preston Tucker 


e The automobile industry is his 
competitive; is bound to get more ; 
supply catches up with demand. 
e No prototype of either the car or 
engine has yet been built for tes 
(though half a dozen are now being; 
together by hand, and the first wil 
completed in a few days). If bugs shy 
up in the first models, mass product 
may be set back far enough to cauy 
serious drain on the company’s finan: 
resources, 
e Favorable Factors—But to offset j 
this bad news, the company has a ny 
ber of things working in its favor: 
e It has not had to make any cash out} 
for its plant; rental, for the first ty 
years at least, is very low. 
e It will make 75% of the car its’ 
thus will not face as big a problem 
parts shortages as some of its co 
etitors. 
e It will not have to pay too big a }i 
for tooling up, since it expects to mai 





Chairman Harry A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Pinning their hopes to an unbuilt car: Tucker Corp.’s Tucker, auto designe a\ 
and Tucker's Toulmin of Toulmin & Toulmin, Dayton patent counsegR"! 
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_ city .”. Jinto your place of business . 


Comfort. ..for Commodore or 


.. and get 
more from your customers and from your help. 

Modern air control with Worthington Air 
Conditioning gives Hotel Commodore guests 
and help the kind of air that’s right for the sea- 
son—cool in summer, dry and clean; warm in 
winter, just moist enough and clean. 

Whether you operate a hotel like New York’s 
Commodore or a neighborhood lunchroom, a 


Lunchroom 


factory like Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Cor- 
poration or a small dress shop—you can expect 
better air conditioning from Worthington equip- 
ment because more of the vital “‘innards’’— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—are Worthington-built, assuring you 
accurate control, low-cost quiet operation, 
longer trouble-free life. More than 50 years of 
air conditioning experience means there’s more 
worth in Worthington. 


WORTHINGTON 


Ss — 7) | Lik AAAN = 3 
Zinn bos bon aw —F———CDS= 


m AIR CORBITTIONING ASD PEFRIG E Rees 


STCHRALL YOUR LOCAL WORTHINGTON DISTRIBUTOR LISTED IN CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE BOOK. WORTHINGTON 
inscfeUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION, AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION DIVISION, HARRISON, N. J. 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


help lower Production Cost — 


ae Eee 


Of Gord) Jaciore- 


Unloading racks of Ford Tractor parts 
from highway trailer with Baker 
Fork Trucks. Trucks tier these racks 
in convenient storage areas and 
transport them to assembly lines. 








The essential relation between “mass production” and 
“engineered material handling” is effectively demonstrated at 
Ford’s huge Highland Park, Mich., tractor plant. Here modern 
mechanized handling facilities consisting of hoists, roller 
conveyors, sliding ways and a fleet of Fork Trucks, keep 
materials moving in a highly integrated, efficient flow pattern 
reducing handling costs to a minimum. 


Wherever possible, parts and materials are handled on pallets. 
Incoming shipments not palletized by suppliers are usually 
palletized upon arrival — and the ultimate aim is to have all 
suppliers ship on pallets, Certain parts, such as tractor fenders, 
arrive nested on tierable racks (see illustration). Besides cutting 
costs by eliminating individual piece-by-piece handling, this 
“unit load” system permits tiering to Conserve storage space. 


Baker Material Handling Engineers are prepared to recommend 
similar cost saving methods for your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 






ee Industrial of The Baker-Raulang Company 
Truck Association 2164 WEST 25TH ST. + CLEVELAND, OHIO 





In Canada: Rgilway & Power Saginoating Soapareiiots Ltd. 


Baker INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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use of a lot of the surplus nach, 
already in the plant. 
e If the company’s expectati ns {, 
product’s performance are fu filled 
radically new car may find qui k po 


acceptance. 

° The Plant—The biggest real 
company has had was its success jy 
triguing WAA with prospects inste 
cash on the barrelhead. As a iesult 
terms on which it will occupy th 
300,000-sq. ft. behemoth are extrey 
favorable. 

The ten-year lease on the plant 
comes effective July 1. Annual renyj 
$500,000 for the first two years; thy 
after $2,400,000, or 3% of gross, wh 
ever is greater. In addition, ‘Tucke, 
an option to buy the $76-million pj 
for $30 million at any time dual 
first 94 years of the lease. 

There’s just one hitch. By July 
Tucker must demonstrate to WAA} 
it has $15 million in the bank. Ot 
wise, the whole deal is off, unless { 
company can get an extension. (It} 
wangled one—from Mar. 1 to July 

That’s the reason for the new ¢ 

issue. If the four million shares are g 
at the expected $5, gross proceeds y 
be $20 million. But 70¢ a share wil 
taken out of that for underwriting co 
mission (chief underwriter is Floyd 
Cerf Co., Inc., of Chicago). 
e $17, 200, 000 Net—So Fhe net to 
company will be $17,200,000. (It 
be somewhat less: A fine-type stipi 
tion in the registration statement 9 
mits flotation of a lesser number 
shares. Minimum issue is specified as 
number of shares which will yi 
enough to make up the difference | 
tween the amount of other cash on ha 
July 1 and $15 million.) 

There is other cash on hand—ne 
$800,000 as of Apr. 21, the date of ti 
balance sheet included in the regist 
tion statement. And there could | 
more by the deadline. It could come 
did most of the cash now in the t 
from sales of franchises to an arm 
would-be dealers who have been fil: 
the Tucker mailbags since mid-1946. 
e Franchise Sales—Up to the end 
April, 49 distributors and 284 deal 
had signed up. They paid in $3, 005,' 
—nearly 60% in cash, the rest in 1 
almost all of which are due wit 
twelve months of the date of sale of fi 
franchise. 

The company hopes to obtain anot! 
$8,500,000 from such sales, based on 
goal of 2,000 dealers and 100 distri 
tors. All such money will be credit 
against dealers’ accounts, once ‘luci 


starts shipping cars. But the moncy v4 


paid on the understanding that it \ 
to be used for development and prom 
tion. Hence under no circumstances 
any of it refundable. 

e Production—When?—Present — schi 


ules call for commercial production 
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AT EVERY BUSINESSMAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT HIS PARTNER-THE RAILROADS 


Round Trip to the Moon 


A ton of freight to the moon and 
! That’s one good way to measure 
freight moved by American rail- 

ds in 1946 for each of the men and 

men on the railroads’ payroll. 

Working alone—with his bare hands 

ach one of these railroaders would 

e accomplished little. But working 

pether and equipped with the right 

bls—cars and locomotives, tracks and 

tions, signals and shops—the im- 

nse job was handled efficiently and 

pendably. And it was done at a cost to 


AMERICA 


OCIATION 
« 


OF 
f ee a 


the nation’s shippers averaging only one 
cent for hauling a ton one mile. 

To provide these essential tools, there 
has been invested nearly $20,000 per 
worker, furnished almost wholly by 
private funds. To improve these tools, 
there must be still more investment— 
which cannot be expected to continue 
unless railroads have a chance to earn 
reasonable profits on these funds, 

But during the past twenty-five years— 
through boom years, depression years and 
war years—the railroads have averaged 


a return on their net investment of 
only 34%. 

In 1947, even with the increased 
rates recently authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and with 
freight traffic continuing at its record- 
breaking peacetime level, railroads 
will probably earn only about half 
the 6% return which nine out of ten 
people think is no more than a fair 
profit, and which is necessary to attract 
continued investment in these essen- 
tial railroads, 


RAILROADS criss. 0.0. 


SS ee - 


! Ws 
' cn - i —_——— . Mam - 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH 
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ALL AMERICA 













































our telephone is 
ORE VALUABLE 











we with SoundScriber telephone recording 


SoundScriber electronic dictating equipment enables you to keep a per- 
manent record of both sides of your important telephone calls. No need to 
scribble hurried notes. No danger of forgetting important details. The facts 
are permanently recorded. Misunderstandings are eliminated. Every word 
and meaningful inflection of both voices is caught crystal clear. Recording 
can be confidential—can be transcribed if you desire. Play back for your- 
self or others as often as you wish all details and facts concerning: 


@ Contract terms, agreements 

@ Specifications, prices 

@ Delivery dates, shipping instructions 
@ Negotiations, field information 

@ Technical data, intercity conferences 


2 OMT RRR REESE 


Thousands of SoundScriber Telephone Recording Attachments are already 
successfully assisting American business—all types, large and small—to: 
@ Speed decisions and actions 

@ Assure absolute accuracy 

@ Avoid disagreements 

@ Relieve the strain of remembering details 

@ Eliminate hurried scribbling of notes 

@ Relay quickly to everyone concerned details requiring attention 


SoundScriber’s Vinylite plastic disc remembers everything—forever. You 
have a “carbon copy” of your telephone conversations. 


Why try to remember everything? Investigate SoundScriber now— 
today. Return the coupon for all the facts. 


New Haven 4, 





NAME 


ae 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-5 4 
{ 
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ADDRESS. 
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begin by next Jan. 1. But the cop, 
concedes that a great deal di pen; 
tests of the pilot models, plus abi; 
secure necessary machinery, to: |s, ¢ 
ment, and parts. It hopes to coy 
200 cars the first month, inc: asi, 
20,000 a month six months |. 
To build that many cars, mu: 
surplus machinery in the Doig 
will be used. The powerplan:, 
stance, is of the aircraft type; 
engines were one of the plant’s 
products. The purchase pricc 
machinery has not yet been n 
with WAA; the company estimat 
at not more than $5 million. 4 
$800,000 more will be spent to co; 
it to Tucker’s purposes. 
e Other Costs—Other immediate , 
penses include: pres 
e Approximately $1,900,000 for , blo 
version of the plant itself; nint 
© $4,100,000 for tools, dies, jigs, sijnze 
tures, patterns; len 
©. $500,000 for new machine tool; afiiflydr 
equipment; ane 
e $2,000,000 for engineering and fies | 
ministrative expenses before product:jiieels. 
begins. ina 
One slice of that last item will Mg ful 
for executive salaries. Preston TuciiAll 
inventor of the car and founder 


s pe 
150 
er 
pec 
m 
ng 


ng 
president of the company, draws $5. T 
000 a year. And the annual compenily hi 
tion of nine other top officers aggreg::giture 


$186,000. So if it takes six months to x 
production rolling, $118,000 of the {) 


bP. 
i SV 
hin 
mp 
CURVES AND ANGLES oe 











White sidewalls are rolling 
again; so is the Firestone News 
Bureau. Going on the assumption 
that readers’ eyes must be caught, 
then diverted, the ‘bureau offers 
“vivacious and sport-loving Heidi’ 
and a Firestone Imperial tire. [n 
the studio’s sandpile, the tirc’s He 
nine ribs “with 4,644 sharp-edged & | 
non-skid angles” also made a | 
mark. 
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®, allocated for engineering and 
istrative expense will go to these 


nen. ' 
ange in Concept—The design of T ° d dii 
as car has ecenl considerably rying to meet a ea ine ? 
its original concept, but it’s still 
bs radical. It was first planned for 
t $1,000 (BW—Jan.26'46,p15); to- 
rs tabbed for the “medium-price 
et”—which could mean _ about 
)0 delivered. It will weigh around 
Ib. 500 or so less than conven- 
] popular-priced cars. 
ower will derive from a 6-cylin- 
150-hp. engine mounted crosswise 
e rear, Unusual gasoline economy 
pected, equal to about 30 mi. a gal. 
m.p.h. Gasoline is injected, elimi- 
ng carburetor and spark plugs; and 
pression may run as high as 8 to 1. 
block and many other parts are of 
inum, and the cylinders will have 
ze walls. Cooling will be with 
lene glycol in a sealed system. 
ydraulic Drives—Each end of the 
ine will feed power to hydraulic 
and flies connecting to each of the rear 
roductifii™els. These torque converters will 
inate clutch, differential, drive shaft, 





1 will f@ full rear axle. 
Tuck@ifAll wheels will be independently 
ider a™ing on torsion bars cradled in rub- 
iws $i The car’s height, loaded, will be 
>mpengimly half an inch over five feet. A novel 
coreg:timmture will be a third, “Cyclops” head- 
hs tog np. It will be mounted on the center 
the §} I swing with the front wheels, fur- oe oe oe oe eee 
hing light in the direction of a turn. R' ‘ 
amount of steel you require 


mpossible Time Schedule?—Orthodox 
omobile men say the Tucker time —whether it be Stainless, High 
edule is completely impossible. Once 

t car is built, they maintain, some Strength or Alloy Steel, Hot Rolled 

p years of development work will be or Cold Finished Bars, Structural 
essary before all the inevitable bugs a. Plates. She —_ 
be ironed out. And they point to Shapes, Plates, Sheets, Machinery, 


iser-Frazer, the other new postwar etc.,—we are anxious to serve your S b | fS 3 
ymbol of Service 


o maker. K.-F., they say, started with requirements. Telephone, wire or 
nsiderably larger capitalization, and is f a“ 

| operating solidly in the. red, long ee a meee eee FOR STEEL USERS 
er the start of production. for quick, courteous service. 
They admit one thing: If Tucker can c 
mount its production obstacles as - 

oothly as it did its plant procure- United States Steel Supply Company 
nt problems, it might be an indus- 

: factor before the end of 1947. Not CHICAGO (90) 1319 Wabansia Ave., BRUnswick 2000 
en Henry Kaiser, with his solid Wash- i On 

. Sab ‘ , BALTIMORE (3) Bush & Wicomico Sts., Gilmor 3100 

gton connections, put across a deal P. O. Box 2036 

¢ Preston Tucker did when he cor- BOSTON 176 Lincoln St., (Allston 34), STAdium 9400 
lled the Dodge-Chicago plant. P. O. Box 42 

Clear Road—Kaiser had to put money CLEVELAND (14) 1394 East 39th St. HEnderson 5750 
the line for Willow Run, and he got MILWAUKEE (1) 4027 West Scott St., Mitchel! 7500 


bare building. Tucker paid no money P. O. Box 2045 
br rental of Dodge-Chicago beyond NEWARK (1), N. J. Foot of Bessemer St., Bigelow 3-5920 
;, P. O. Box 479 REctor 2-6560 


haintenance costs. And he has posses- Pmt si a= 
ion—ev arrangi ntals to the poi 
even to arranging subre ane PITTSBURGH (12) 1281 Reedsdale St., N. S. CEdor 7780 

tthcoming machine-tool show and to - 4 

4: aoe rie reer ST. LOUIS (3) 21st & Gratiot Sts., P.O. Box 27 MAin 5235 
thers. In addition, he has his pick of ei 

Stee oe TWIN CITY 2545 University Ave., NEstor 7311 
1¢ machinery in the plant. St. Paul (4), Minn 

The way is clear for Tucker and his 
isciples to ride to success. The only Pees an et of eas 
hing they need is the car to furnish the FD «> aS Be OR Sao EL 
Transportation. 
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Santa Fe 


and Air Transportation 





Santa Fe has filed applications with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to oper- 
ate as a common carrier of property 
and mail in the general territory it 
serves. The objective is fourfold: 


1 To meet the public demand for air 
speed where desired in the transpor- 
tation of freight and mail. 


@ To follow the practice of using the 
most efficient transportation equip- 
ment, facilities and techniques that 
are available. 


3 To contribute to the development of 
an air transport system properly 
adapted to the present and future 
needs of the domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the Postal Ser- 
vice, and of the national defense. 


@ To carry by air that portion of the 
existing mail and baggage car traffic 
of the Santa Fe Railway for which 
the Post Office Department and the 
shipping public demand air speed. 


Santa Fe, as one of the prime devel- 
opers of the West and Southwest, 
feels a natural obligation to furnish 
this territory with every facility 
possible. 

This will be recognized as in keep- 
ing with the spirit of enterprise, 
initiative and public service on 
which this country depends for its 
further development and prosperity. 


Santa Fe has provided a friendly 
“stand-by” service which has con- 
tributed to the financial success of 
air transport since 1928. Trucks, 
train accommodations, mail and ex- 
press car space are provided on short 
notice to aid air travelers and air 
shippers when flight is impractic- 
able. 


Santa Fe “Ground Facilities” 
The far-flung facilities of Santa Fe 
include: 

America’s largest fleet of diesel 
locomotives, totaling 658,760 horse- 
power. Giant diesel trucks and trail- 
ers readily available. America’s larg- 
est private communications system. 
Station, warehousing and refrigera- 
tion accommodations and handling 
devices geared to handle everything 
from a sack of mail to a planeload 
of farm machinery parts or garde- 
nias. Brains, brawn and “know- 
how” available in the Santa Fe 
“family” —68,000 strong. 


Complete Co-ordinated Service 


Shippers for many years have relied 
on Santa Fe’s service, always alert 
and ready to get the shipments 
through. And both shipper and car- 
rier agree when it comes to real co- 
operation—"“Santa Fe goes all the 


9? 


way! 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 















Auto Supply Situation 
Still Touch And Go 


The mg | situation in the ay 
dustry is still touch and go. Sho: 
run all the way from sheet s ste c 
ical components for lacquers. |; 
shortage is temporarily over on, 
other holds the reins tight on ful] 
duction (BW—May17’47,p9 
e@ Overboard—This fact was d 
demonstrated when a short st 
land Steel Co. threw many a 
ules overboard last week. Overy 
manufacturers’ sheet steel stocks ¢:, 
peared, brought spotty shutdow 
sult: Instead of maintaining the y, 
of 100,000-unit weeks which have »: 
erally prevailed this year, the indy 
produced only 82,881 vehicles last we 
—lowest level since January. 

The decline was less significant ; 
its size than for the way it spread acry 
almost all automakers. General Mot 
plants were down for short periods of 
day or more. Nash reduced assemb) 
about 30%. Packard lost three full d; 
Chrysler was shut down for nearly ty 
weeks. (Its reasoning: It was better 
build up a bank, eliminate costly s! 
ings and stoppings.) 

Ford and Hudson managed to ke: 
going—but only on a_hand-to-mou' 
basis. Kaiser-Frazer alone had a pleat 
ful supply of sheet steel. 
e No Help Available—In the past, oth 
suppliers might have been able to juggi 
their orders to take care of their har 
pressed customers. But that isn’t p 
sible today. Prewar, automakers < 
sumed 40.2% of all flat rolled ste 
Now they claim that during the be 
months of 1946, partly because of h 
demand elsewhere, they got only 30. 5 
This reduction amounts to about 1,365 
000 tons a year—enough to have built 
million cars in 1946. 

Real relief isn’t expected until a ne | 
mill of Great Lakes Steel Co. gets int 
production next fall. This and othe 
new facilities (which may come int 
play about the same time) will give the 
industry its first notable increase in shee 
steel shipments. 

But unlimited steel stocks alon 
would not boost auto output. It sheet 
were available, castings and forging 
would be short. If all these were in sup 
ply, copper would be the first bottle 
neck, then lead, then chemical com 
ponents for automotive lacquers. Thu! 
automakers can follow no solid pees 
tion pattern until shortages all along ¢! 
line ease considerably. 


NO LIGHT CHEVROLET 


The Chevrolet light car, having 
dangled on tenterhooks since it wa 
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started toward production (BW-—Jan 
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‘LOCK... 


THE YEW 
TIME-SAVING 
) TAPER BORE SHEAVE 















TAPER-LOCK has the simplest, surest 
mechanism ever devised for holding wheels 
to shafts... TAPER-LOCK saves time. You 
slip it on the shaft, line it up and tighten 
while sighting... TAPER-LOCK runs true. 
It holds with a firmness equivalent to a 
shrunk-on fit, yet it disengages with less 


IW ALL THESE STOCK RY S42 ; effort than any other sheave. 


TAPER-LOCK sheaves are available in all 


















the most wanted sizes. Thus Dodge has 





























































t z “s 
( CLASS PITCH NUMBER TOTAL not only created a great new product in 
SHEAVE DIAMETER GROOVES Sizes . meee . 
stee the power transmission field, but has made 
fe we bury 3.0 to 18.0 oe 150 this product adaptable to needs through- 
94 out industry. 
365 —" 46 we 168 v0% 114 TAPER-LOCK is a striking example of the 
au new Dodge products which help you put 
- B 5.4 to 38.0 7 to 10 76 more power on the job—cut costs and 
in 20.0 to 38.0 2010 ~ 36 increase production. The savings which 
othe é Dodge equipment make possible will be 
int c 9.0 to 44.0 3‘to 10 128 important to you in the competitive days 
: th ahead. Get the full story — now. 
1 
D 13.0 to 33.0 4 to 10 77 DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
MISHAWAKA © INDIANA 











CALL THE TRANSMISSIONEER 


He’s a factory-trained spe- ae 
cialist qualified to analyze (a } 
your mechanical power 
transmission needs and rec- 
ommend correct equipment. 
Consult him without obliga- 
tion. Look for his name 
under “Power Transmission 
Equipment” in your classi- 


of M ishawaka, In d. fied telephone directory. 
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FOR YOUR NAME PLATE REQUIREMENTS, WRITE OUR SUBSIDIARY, 
ETCHING COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1520 MONTANA STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 























SPEED UP THE SCRAP CYCLE 


Steel production is everybody’s business. You don’t have to 
be a steel man, nor even his customer, to grasp the basic fact 
that this country’s economy is closely tied to steel—to its 
production problems, its sources of supply, its future. 

Scrap is something everybody has—farmer or soft goods 
manufacturer or process manufacturer. 

Scrap is the thing the steel industry needs . . . needs now, 
badly, and for a long time to come. 

The scrap cycle was badly upset by the war. Steelmakers 
are woefully short of scrap. They’re charging new pig iron 
into their converters and cupolas instead. 

And pig iron can come only from our vanishing supply of 
ore. That is not good for your business. 

Every business can help all business by helping steel. You 
can do these things: 

1. Dig out obsolete parts and maciainery and discard- 

ed metal at your plant and get it to the scrap dealer 

for processing. 

2. Organize scrap drives among employees. Weigh 

and buy the scrap they bring in to add to what the 

plant sells. 
Done right, such a scrap drive will help every man on your 
pay roll understand that your business and his job depends 
on progress and prosperity in other industries. 


746 President 








= 














This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

eight years of consulting management engineering experience. 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request a 
personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland 15, Ohio, Bulkley Building 
CHICAGO 4, City National Bank Building, NEW YORK 17, Graybar Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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definitely. Shortages of ma‘ cri} 
for construction of the new pj, 
for production, prompted Ccne:; 
tors to halt the job. 

Several million dollars y cre , 
into the project before its evit. \ 
share of this was for experi:nen 
development work by a gooc-siz 
which was assigned to the 
Detroit. 

Another substantial sum wey: 
two large tracts of land at Clq, 
on which the plants were to be 
Grading and excavation work hy 
ready been carried out. 

General Motors announcemen} 
not completely slam the door ; 
project. It spoke only of its “i 
postponement.” But the state of » 
on extra-low priced cars in the q 
industry is aptly indicated by the 
that Ford, like Chevrolet, also py 
light model on the shelf (BW -Sq 
’46,p41). The auto makers first 
to find where their market—and 4 
costs—are heading. 


PRESIDENT AGAIN 


Reversing the usual progression f 
president to chairman, Morchead } 
terson, chairman of the American } 
chine & Foundry Co. since 1943,| 
week became its president. He 
continue to hold his job as chaim 
however. 

Born in North Carolina in |f 
Patterson began his career as a Boy 


18’47,p32), has been POstpone 






Morehead Patterson 


lawyer. In 1926 he joined A.M.F 
assistant counsel, has been with it ¢ 
since. Once before, from 1941 to 1% 
he served as its president. 

Herbert H. Leonard, who in 1943 
ceeded Patterson as president, has b 
elected chairman of the executive ¢ 





— 





mittee. 
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ERMANENT MAGNETS MAY DO JT BETTER 


ie 


m),- 


ny Let’s look into the busy end of your radio . . . into the part that does 


TS e 
a 4 - ye you looked the talking. The loudspeaker owes much of its fine, full, clear tone 
Mae. oO vm, 
fe ft ot 
=> 


quality to the magic aid of the permanent magnet. Particularly in the 
construction of FM radios, where the finest acoustical quality attain- 
; your able is desired, permanent magnet speakers are proving their excel- 
lence. The widespread popularity of permanent magnet speakers is 


“sot FESS; k 9 well demonstrated by production records. Over 12 million speaker 
| spea er ately gs ™agnets such as those shown below have been made by The Indiana 


se Steel Products Company since World War Il. 


ion ff 
1ead f 
ican | 
943 
He 
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Why you should have a Permanent 
Magnet Loudspeaker in your radio 
Both in radio design and performance the 
use of Permanent Magnet Speakers offers 
many advantages: 

1. They permit greater flexibility in design. 
2. They reduce service problems. 

3. They generate no heat. 


4, Maximum energy with minimum size 
and weight is attained with Alnico V. 














5. They reduce power input—of vital im- 
portance in automobile radios. They 
avoid drain on car battery. 


“THE FUTURE IS SOUND” 


World War Il brought many technological ad- 
vances. New materials now make possible 
magnet designs which were formerly imprac- 
tical. ALNICO V, undoubtedly the best known 
example, is now used almost universally in 
the manufacturing of speaker magnets. 


Watch for INDALLOY. 





_ ©1947, The Indiana Steel Products Co. 


Investigate the use of permanent 





magnets in your radio speaker. 





As the largest producer of 
permanent magnets for loudspeaker use, The Indiana Steel 
Products Company offers you an exceptional permanent 
magnet engineering design service ... complete from plan to 
finished product. Versatile in finding the most practical 
solution to your magnet problem, whatever it may entail, our 
engineers welcome the opportunity to be of assistance. 


* THE INDIANA STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ~« 


PRODUCERS OF “PACKAGED ENERGY” G) SPECIALISTS IN PERMANENT MAGNETS SINCE 1910 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE * CHICAGO 2, ILL. PLANTS { 


Q) 

















TO BE SOLD AT 


FACTORY PUBLIC AUCTION 


BUILDINGS BY ORDER OF 
WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 


PLANTS 1 & 2, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


1,844,000 so. FEET win Be Sold on Tuesday June 17, 1947 at 2 Pm. 
— > ASAWHOLE -—— IN PARCELS 


This auction presents an unusual opportunity to acquire space that is 
adaptable for any type of manufacturing use AT BARGAIN PRICES for 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY. Location is desirable, labor supply 
abundant, transportation facilities excellent, utilities fully available. State 
and Community cooperation to the fullest. 


INSPECT NOW! 


Auctioneer’s offices have been established on the premises, Plant 1, 
Beckwith Avenue, Paterson, N. J. No appointments necessary between 
10 A. M. and 4 P. M., Mondays through Fridays. Appointments for 
Saturdays, Sundays and Holidays will gladly be arranged. 


WRITE FOR FREE 32 PAGE BROCHURE! 


Contains complete details including floor plans, construction charts, 
exterior and interior views, etc. 


sweauTion 





25 AF: 
y ASSET BE REALIZATION CO. 
26 EMERSON PLACE, NEWARK 5,N. J. 
Herbert I. Segal, President 














THE WEBCELL CONTINUOUS DIALYSER 
MAY BE YOUR ANSWER TO 


PROFIT feom WASTE 


Dialysis is now being used profit- 
ably in many fields for the: 
RECOVERY OF SOLUBLE SALTS 


- REMOVAL OF ACIDS AND OTHER 
One of several large batteries of Dialysers NON-WANTED MATERIALS 


now being used in viscose rayon plants for PURIFICATION OF SOLUTIONS 
MANUFACTURE OF BY-PRODUCTS 


You may be throwing away material that can be turned to 
your profit through recovery or reuse as a salable by- 
product or you may wish to remove or purify your product. 





the recovery of caustic soda. 


The Laboratory Model Webcell Continuous Dialyser is currently 
being employed in the Research Laboratories of several chemical, 
food product, biological and ph tical companies in this 
country and abroad. For those desiring to carry on experimental 
work in dialysis the Laboratory unit offers the opportunity to 
study the problem closely. 


We suggest that you give consideration to this process 
as a means of greater efficiency and economy in your 
plant. Our experience with production equipment has 
given us valuable information which may be of interest to 
you toward the solution of your problems. 








(Laboratory Model) 
Made of Lucite 


BROSITES MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
52 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 


Cable Address: Bromach, N. Y. Telephone: COrtiandt 7-1188 
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Shot in the Arm 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing a tearshc:t of ; 
morning’s editorial page, con} \inino; 
reprint of Business Week’s st 
Syracuse (BW—Apr.26’47,p4}). | 
also sending along a clipping 
ing the latest trend in departinent 
sales, which definitely bear out | 
article. 

Syracuse has many problems, sox; 
the more serious of which are ment, 
in our editorials this morning—tay,s 
housing, parking, building costs, « 
abatement, etc.—but all cities seey 
have such headaches at present, |: 
like a shot in the arm to have Busy 
Week come in and point out som 
our strong points. 

J. Leonard Goma 
Associate Ed., The Post-Standard 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


U.S.A. 1950-1960 


Sirs: 

In the April 26, 1947, issue of By 
ness Week you present a fine syno; 
of the Twentieth Century Fund’s pu: 
cation “America’s Needs and } 
sources.” 

We are interested in purchasin 
copy of the book and would apprec: 
any information you may have as 
where, if available to the public, it 1 
be obtained and the price. 

W. Hunter William 
Engineer, Mich. Bell Telephone Co, 
Detroit. 

























The complete 875-page volume 
available from the Twentieth Cent 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, Ns 
York 18, N. Y. Price: $5 postpaid. 


Corrosion Costs 


Sirs: 

I read with interest your comp! 
hensive writeup on corrosion whi 
appeared in the April 19 issue of Bu 
ness Week (page 72).... 

Of course, your statement about 
costs of corrosion being more than ¥ 
billion annually is probably an error. . 
We find in the Bureau of Mines Ci 
cular C-50 the statement that the com 
bined investment cost of American pi) 
lines (water, gas, oil, and gasoline) 1s! 
the order of $6 billion and that the 3 
depreciation allowed by the Intersta! 
Commerce Commission would caso 
ably indicate an annual replacement © 
of $200 million. . .. That figure of $2! 
million would be a fair statement of t! 
losses by corrosion by pipe lines. Som 
one else has estimated that all of t 
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STOWN 
Y O U a pes AND TUBE COMPANY REMEMBER this--It requires 
THE YOUNGS! SFICES - ¥° pape x : rk City large quantities of scrap to produce each 
; Oy pia ‘ e SEL! ton of prime new steel. Sotoincrease the 
mioY AND possibility of making more steel avail- 
pret ee able, turn in your scrap through your reg- 

ular channels. Doit now! Keep it coming! 
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Accuracy...-Not Magic 


Carefully yet confidently, the Pharma- 
cist selects his drugs...skillfully wields 
mortar and pestle... compounds the 
medicines that combat disease, save 
lives. He must be mathematically ac- 
curate—as precise as a machine. 

Undeviating accuracy is also a 
“must” in building Friction Clutches 
and Hydraulic Drives, for the lives 
of machines depend on correct design, 
precision production, and proper appli- 
cation of the vital units through which 
power is transmitted. 


i Years of specialization enable the 
Twin Disc Clutch Company to build 
Clutches and Hydraulic Drives that 
safeguard the life of your industrial 
equipment. If you have a problem in- 
volving the transmission of power, ask 
Twin Disc Engineers to study it and 
give you their recommendations... 
recommendations based on 29 years of 
successful, progressive experience in 


the field. 


Twin Disc Ciutcu Co., Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois) 


Hydraulic 
Power Take-off Torque Converter 


Machine Tool 











S 


other type losses due to co rosiq, 
other industry might be as my 
$300 million more, making 
about $500 million per ye: < 
H.H. . 
Vice-Pres., Shell Pipe Line C 


Houston, Tex. 


The estimate of $6 billion 4; 
was furnished by the Nationa! A 
Corrosion Engineers. If you ‘ake ,jggne 
account all the industries facie , | 

al * stly 
sion problems and losses, tlie {, 
doesn't seem excessive. Of cour 

highly exact amount can be pi 
Hence, $6 billion represents an ntoms 


Duri 
ord 


; ria 
guess. The association, in its of; * 


literature, uses the $6 billion figure, 


Does 

cy) ” ipm 
Not “All People + co 
; pel? 
Sirs: d k 
The statement which I have seen ers 
wer’ 
Business Week and elsewhere ‘ify ex 
“people are making MOre Moncy tod cofet 





than ever before” might better be pf ved 
“Most people are making more mov 
today than ever before,” or “People 
a whole, are m: aking more money to: 


in ¢ 
e al 







’ Ted 
than ever before.” mer 
I know of many people who are ; ies. 





making the money today that they wefiliyhe 
before the war, especially the white cl ned 
lar workers who do not have union refi ut 1 
resentation. ougl 
You, of course, understand how tifMaies 
price rise since the war has cut purchfiBnsy 
ing power. ple, 
My opinion is that the greatest nei ne-s, 
of today is a standardization of wagfiione 
Most everyone would appreciate tym 
good old times before the war when \laniz 
could buy eggs for 19¢ a dozen, butt Expl 
for 27¢ a lb., and bacon for 37¢ a IMs th 
I wonder if those days are gone foreve 
Walter W. Hage 


















Cincinnati, Ohio. 






We have used “people” in such state 
ments as a collective noun, on the unde 
standing that we are talking in broa 
terms and that there are, of course, ¢ 
ceptions. In fact, you may have note 
ee we recently ran a table (BW—Feb 

15°47,p20) which showed that seven 
classes of wage-earners were doing di 
tinctly less well than in past years 
notably school teachers. 


Successful Take-Off 


Sirs: 
This is the first fan letter I have wut 
ten this year, but I do want to congratu 
late you on the first in your series, ol 
“The New American Market” [BW- 
Apr.12’47,p43]. 
I read it last night and it is one 0 
the best jobs I have ever seen. 
Edward McSweene’ 
Edward McSweeney Associates, 













































New York, N. Y. 
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ine Safety: Long, Hard Job 


There are many ways to combat the three main causes of 


ne accidents—rock falls, haulage, explosions. But all methods are 
sly. And all depend on cooperation from the miners themselves. 


ble for the majority of mine deaths, the 
safety exhibits that were on view at 
Cleveland emphasized the methods and 
devices for the prevention of explosions. 
Among them: 

e For tamping blasting charges, special 
material packed in _high-wet-strength 
bags (such tampers prevent the “shots” 
from blowing back into the mine, elim- 
inate the dangerous practice of using 
coal dust for tamping); 

eTo reduce danger of electrical 
fire, Neoprene-sheathed, flame-resistant 
cable; 

e For setting off dynamite blasts more 
safely, timers for firing charges electri- 
cally at intervals as short as five one- 
thousandths of a second; 

e To prevent coal-dust explosions, rock 
dusters for working-face dusting and 
wetting agents for dust control; 

e To reduce fatalities in case an accident 
occurs, first-aid equipment and methods 
for using it; 

© Underground communication systems 
for two-way use; 

e To reduce accidents from falls, ma- 
chines that make timbering easier by 
automatically lifting roof beams. 
e Three Causes—Underground coal min- 
ing is one of the most hazardous of all 


During the ya few years, the safety 
ord in coal mining has improved 
terially. But there’s still a big job 
ad. 

Moes the answer lic in better mine 
ipment, safer methods, stricter min- 
> codes, or safety-education of per- 
nel? Operators who thronged Cleve- 
d last week were looking for the 
wers. The annual mining congress 
1 exhibition provided some, by way 
safety equipment and papers on im- 
bved methods. But the operators re- 
in convinced that safety, as many 
'¢ always maintained, is a three-way 
} requiring the cooperation of man- 
ment, of labor, and of regulatory 
ies. 

The New Equipment—Management 
med, through manufacturers’ exhibits, 
ut new safety equipment. ‘They saw, 
ough demonstration, how regulatory 
lies plan to educate workers. ‘The 
msylvania Dept. of Mines, for ex- 
ple, showed one of its new mobile, 
ne-safety trucks. These _ trucks, 
nned by a crew of three, visit mine 
munities, where safety classes are 
banized. 

xplosion Prevention—Despite the 
t that falls and haulage are responsi- 


) help reduce one mine hazard—explosion—Reliance Electric & Engineer- 
g Co., Cleveland, offers its “flat” explosion-proof electric motor. It is used 
Joy Mfg. Co.’s coal cutter, develops 50 hp. at 1,750 r.p.m. 
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JY ve Seer i ooking 
for You / 


“Yes, You! -- with ‘‘Autocall” Paging 
Service I can find top executives like 
yourself within seconds, and with no 
confusion when there is an important 
telephone call or client waiting’’. 





Recognized as a definite necessity by 
thousands of users in all types of 
business, “Autocall” Paging Service:. 


@ Locates key people immediately. 
@ Disturbs no one but person called. 
@ Saves valuable time and money. 
@ Cuts down costly work stoppages. 
@ Controls waste time at rest periods. 
@ Eliminates confusion -- lost motion. 


Try “Autocall” Paging Service for 30 
days with no obligation. What it can 
do for you is clearly presented in 
the booklet “The Great Time Saver”. 


Send for 
YOUR COPY 
today. 

No obligation. 


o | 


PAGING SERVICE 
THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 


203 TUCKER AVE., . . SHELBY, OHIO 
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$6,250 a Year Saved 
Stitching Metal to Fibre! 


This household appliance maker, by 
steel-stitching metal discs inside of 
cylinders fstead of pre-punching 
holes and riveting the parts together, 
saved $6,250 per year. 


From other Bostitch users come such re- 
ports as: reducing cost of sealing 
metal air duct from 41¢ to 19¢; up- 
ping kitchen cabinet drawer pro- 
duction from 800 to 1200 units in « 
as many man-hours; tacking burlap 
and heavy paper around shrubbery 
crates 6 times faster. 


Your fastening job 
may involve other 
combinations of 
metal...cloth... 
paper or wood, 
or such materials 
as plastics or leath- 


From tiny desk er. Investigation 
stapler to big 
metal stitchers may prove that 





one of the 800 Bostitch machines 
can do it better and faster with 
wire. 

250 field men in 91 key cities, backed 
by skilled research engineers and 50 
years’ Bostitch experience, apply 
the right machine to each job. 


Write for more facts about selected 
models from the world’s most com- 
plete line of stitchers, staplers, ham- 
mers, tackers, etc. Mail the coupon 
today! 


BOSTITCH 


rT FASTER 
wilh wine 


(mesh a bee, 


NE 


Bostitch, 378 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. I. 


(or Bostitch-Canada, Ltd., Montreal). 


Send free folder on complete Bostitch line (1, or on (type of work) 


Name tae ee 


Company 


Address 











Proposals for Safer Mining 


The legislative committe  inye 
tigating the recent Centralii mip 
explosion has come up with 
posals to: 

(1) Prohibit blasting while mip. 
ers are in the pits. This is in fy, 
considerable opposition. It wou); 
mean that no falls could be mage 
during a shift, would encourag 
the use of compressed air or }y. 
draulic pressure to break down’; 
seam. 

(2) Place ventilating fans jy 
fireproof housings at the surface 
of ventilating shafts, and power 
the fans from a separate source, 

(3) Increase the minimum te. 
quirements of air and oxy gen con. 
tent while men are in the mine. 

(4) Require rock-dusting ¢ 
within 60 ft. of the working face 

(5) Require water sprinkling of 
cutters and loaders. 

(6) Change the state system of 
gaseous and nongaseous classifica. 
tions, 

(7) Require once-a-month in. 
spection by state civil service em. 
ployees. 








occupations (BW —Apr.12’47,p16). | 
involves deep digging, seam-blasti 
ventilation, timbering, and transpor 
tion. These necessary activities nur 
the three principal causes of mine fat 
ties: falls, traffic accidents, and fires 
explosions. 

lop killer is falling coal or rock 
seam of coal supports many tons of 1 
Blast away the coal, dig it out, 
nothing remains to support rock p 
sure. The solution, timbering for 100! 
is theoretically simple; it’s another thi 
to put it in practice. 

limbering is common _procedu' 
Most states have strict rf 
erning its use. But the rules are ot 
breached. ‘Timbering interferes wi 


getting coal out of the ground; it take 


time to put it up; it often is impracti 


when mechanical cutters and loader: «1 


used. A man can work around timlk 
ing, but a machine can’t. It takes t 
but can save costly delays. 

e Miner’s Responsibility— —Generally. 
the mutual responsibility of operat 
and miner to see that the working {x 
is safe. Most codes give him the ri 
to stop work if he believes the fi 
unsafe. But if the miner is paid by t 
ton, or is indifferent to making t 
extra effort to see that proper supp 
are installed, he relaxes his vigilance 

He is supposed to test by ey: 


ear, or by testing rod, for loose 10° 


Such tests, according to the Bureau 
Mines, are to be made every half-h 
After each test, loose rock is suppos 
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When Mark Cross decided to in- 
roduce the “Cross Country” line of 
ne toiletries for men, it could be 
ounted on to approach the problem 
‘ith a thorough knowledge of the 
ustomer and the way to please him 
and her). Generations have learned 
o know the name Mark Cross as a 
ymbol of good taste in design as well 
s of excellent serviceability. 
Recognizing the unusual merchan- 
lising value of phenolic plastic con- 
ainers, Mark Cross has packaged an 












impressive group of products in Durez, 
molded by Norton Laboratories, Lock- 
port, New York. Four Durez containers 
are used...for talcum, after-shave 
powder, shaving stick, and shaving 
bowl. Bottles of simple, round design 
have private-mold Durez caps, knurled 
with a masculine crip, as do the after- 
shave powder and shaving stick con- 
tainers. 


What Durez Offers 


Durez phenolic compounds possess an 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 






PHENOLIC 
r RESINS 















CROSS has a way with men 
-and DUREZ 


impressive array of the characteristics 
that count. Eve-appeal, non-bleeding 
finish, excellent moldability, impact 
strength, and resistance to moisture, 
mild acids, and alkalies may all be im- 
portant in solving your packaging prob- 
lem. Durez has them all. 


Our 26 years of specialized experi- 
ence with the phenolics are available 
to you and your custom molder... 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 25 
Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





7 MOLDING COMPOUNDS 
— INDUSTRIAL RESINS 
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“DIVIDE TO CONQUER” 


goes for industry, too! 


When you get embroiled in conferences between the 
Works Manager and the Sales Manager, trying to get 
delivery promises satisfactory to both . . . try this 
magic formula. Break the production problem down 
and apply a liberal application of ‘“‘contract manu- 
facturing”’. 


Select those parts or assemblies that can be covered 
by complete specifications, pick out an experienced 
pone Oy gg and shoulder part of the problem 
onto him. 


If he knows his stuff, the bottle neck in that pro- 
duction line may clear up ‘in a hurry. 


We’ve been at it a long time! 


Although we made parts and assemblies for many 
primes during the war, we’ve been at this sub-con- 
tracting business for more than fifty years. 


Integration of our schedules with the assembly lines 
of the other fellow is no new experience for us. We 
can make them mesh like two well behaved gears. 


And on costs, too, we may be able to show you some 
good news. For we were brought up with a stop watch 
in one hand, a sharp pencil in the other, and a peace- 
time cost-conscious prime looking over our shoulder. 


Why not “Let Lewyt Do It?” 


On some of those parts—yes, even complete assem- 
blies involving intricate electrical hook-ups—why 
not see what Lewyt can do? It may help you achieve 
a higher production at the far end of the assembly line. 


At any rate, it won’t cost you more than the time it 
takes to discuss it with us. Maybe we’ve got some- 
thing you’ve been looking for. Let us show you why 
it may be a good idea to use more contracted assem- 
blies . . . and “Let Lewyt Do It’’. 


* * * 
Write on your business stationery for our brochure *‘Good News 


Is No News To Lewyt.” Lewyt Corporation, Dept. A, 66 
Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


CW 


LET LEWYVT® DO It 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER... 
EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES 
AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 





knocked down carefully, and the 
timbered. 

With properly instructed 
subjected to continuous safet: ¢ 
tion, careful supervision, and strict », 
enforcement, dangers from fall. cay 
reduced—but probably never co: ple. 
eliminated. ; 

e Hauling—When coal is cut, it is ty},, 
to the surface on electrically hauled «,; 
running through narrow corridors. }; 
ing accidents were responsible for 2| 
of 1945 deaths in the mines. Prin 
causes: low clearances, violation 
working rules, defective equipme 
carelessness of miners. 

e Explosions—Though explosions | 
fewer miners each year than either ¢ 
the other two causes, they get pil; 
licity because they kill by wholes: 
They are traceable to methane or , 
dust, or to both of these. All mines cop. 
tain some methane; coal dust, of coury 
is always present when a mine is being 
worked. : 

Methane—a compound of four hydn 
gen atoms and one carbon atom-is) 
product of nature’s coal-making proce, 
Trapped underground, it seeps int 
mines as seams are cut. Concentration 
in excess of 2.5% are explosive; an ar 
from a switch or a flame from a mate 
will set it off. And even in lower ove: 
all concentrations, it can rise int 
pockets in the roof awaiting the cha 
to blow off. 

But microscopic particles of coal du 
are also explosive, under high heat. jj 
a gas explosion occurs, it can set | 
a coal-dust explosion, too. 

e Control—Operators can = minim 

these difficulties in several ways. 0 
way to retard methane-gas explosi 

is to ventilate the mine so that co 
centrations are kept below the dang 
point. But such ventilation requires ¢ 
tensive equipment. Although expensi 
it can help prevent costly explosio: 
It must be extended as the minc 

worked, and barriers to direct air { 

must be built as the work in the mn 
progresses. 

Coal dust explosions can be controle: 
by watering or by rock-dusting. Wate! 
can be applied to cutting tips to kes 
down dust formation. Rock dustin 
(using finely powdered limestone) fom 
a thin coating on walls and ceiling 
In effect, rock-dusting increases the a 
content of the coal dust, prevents co! 
bustion (like throwing sand onto : 
fire). The coal dust in the immedi! 
vicinity of a methane explosion goes 0! 
but it does not set up a chain of ¢ 
dust explosions. 

Numerous types of machines are av: 
able for rock-dusting. The applicati 
adds several cents a ton to the cost 0’ 
coal. The big mines are the ones th! 
use it the most. 

e Precautions—Another way to cut dow" 
explosions is to prevent them fro 
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Between CHICAGO and ST. PAUL- 
INNEAPOLIS—along the Scenic 
pper Mississippi River Route... 
Where Nature Smiles 300 Miles” 
THEY LL SOON BE HERE—the new 
win ZEPHYRS, diesel-powered, built 
bf stainless steel, and offering that 
nost dramatic travel innovation, the 

‘ista- Dome. Imagine the thrill of 
iding in an air-conditioned ‘‘pent- 
ouse on wheels’? with an unob- 
structed view as you glide along the 
achanting Mississippi River! 

Each of the new TwIN ZEPHYRS 
will have four Vista- Dome coaches 
beating 54 passengers on the ‘“‘main 
oor” and 24 in the Vista-Dome. 





ioe NEW TWIN eohyrs 


FEATURING Vista-Dome CARS 


Each train also will have a Vista- 
Dome parlor-observation car with 
accommodations for 31 ‘‘below”’ and 
24 “‘above.”’ There is a colorful diner 
and a smart club-lounge on each 
train, too. 

In spaciousness, convenience and 
luxurious comfort, the new TWIN 
ZeEPHYRs Will surpass even the present 
TWIN Zepuyrs which they will re- 
place in twice-daily service between 
Chicago and St. Paul - Minneapolis. 
From ‘‘stem to stern’’ they are the 
last word in post-war train design— 
the ultimate in modern convenience 


and comfort. Watch for them. We 
promise you an utterly new concep- 
tion of 47k train travel. 


a ]4 crear ene 
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iT BURLINGTON PASSENGERS 
8 Completely New Diese! Streamlined Trains 


Five New Empire Builders (Now in service) 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northwest 
(Burlington-Great Northern) 

COMING: 

Two New Twin Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome Cars, 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis (Burlington) 

Five New North Coast Limiteds 
Chicago-St. Paul-Minneapolis-Pacific Northvest 
(Burlington-Northern Pacific) 

Six New California Zephyrs Featuring Vista-Dome 
Cars, Chicago-Denver-Salt Lake City-San Francisce 
(Burlington-Rio Grande - Western Pacific) 


a Way of 
eo rar Zp Tie ws 


BURLINGTON LINES 
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at the flick 
of a switch ~~ 
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[ETHALAIRE 





"5.00 


is the new, scientific, economical way to 
get rid of insects ... NOW you can have 
automatic, push-button insect control 
with Virginia LETHALAIRE. 

Flick a switch and the Lethalaire Sys- 
tem releases a deadly circulating mist 
that is lethal to nearly every type of fly- 
ing insect. It takes the guesswork and 
labor from the application of insecticides 
...controls the scientifically exact amount 
of spray needed for an enclosure. 


A FORMULA FOR EVERY USE—Lethalaire 
Y comes in three formulations . .. a DDT 
formula for general use, a special formula 
without DDT for food processors and 
packers, anda 5% DDT formula specially 
prepared for greenhouse use. 

Each of these formulas is available in 
two forms—as a permanent, fixed sys- 
tem, or as a portable system, :a a 5-pound 
ead container-applicator. Once installed, the 
; 4 fixed system becomes as much a part of 
ae your building as the heating plant or the 
electric wiring. In 20 seconds, and for a 
few cents, you can effectively eliminate 
insects from a room 130’ x 35’ x 10’. 
For average use, the 5-pound portable 
applicator contains enough Lethalaire for 
125 applications in a room 20’ x 30’x10’. 

Once you have insects, you have a BIG 
problem. Put your problem up to us and 
we'll tell you what Lethalaire can do for 
you. Mail the coupon today for further 
interesting information. 
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A few territories are still open for 
dealers who call direct on users. 






VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY 
WEST NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

Please seud me moré information about: 
{] The 5-Ib. Portable Container-Applicator 


(CD The Lethalaire Solenoid System 


Name 





Street_ 





City 





ews 
a 


WEST NORFOLK ¢ NEW YORK ¢ BOSTON e DETROIT 
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starting. This means no flame, no ex- 
cessive heat in the mine. It means wider 
use of explosion-proof electric equip- 
ment that doesn’t spark or arc—or, if 
it does, confines the arcing so that 
methane can’t get at it. Blasting must 
be done with safety firing methods, not 
individual fuses; smoking, not allowed. 

Reduction of coal mining fatalities, 
although expensive for the operators in 
first cost, can save money lost through 
accidents (compensation, medical costs, 
loss of tonnage, and recovery of equip- 
ment cost operators almost 15¢ a ton). 
And no precautions can ever be fully 
effective without strenuous cooperation 
from that rugged individualist—the coal 
miner. Education is one answer. With- 
out it, money spent on safety equipment 
can be wasted. 


A SAFER CRANE 


Color has been widely used indus- 
trially to increase safety, particularly on 
machine tools. Taking the tip, the 
Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Division of 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., 
Muskegon, Mich., has installed a stream- 
lined, color-coded 10-ton traveling crane 
in a midwest plant. The moving parts 
of the crane (hoisting trolley, lower 
block and hook) are painted bright 
orange. 

Safety is also furthered by the cor- 
rugated aluminum sheathing placed 
along the outside of the idle girder and 
the walkway of the moving girder: Ob- 
jects can’t drop to the floor below. Ad- 
ditional safety is guaranteed because the 
operator has complete visibility. 











Fire Protection 


Three companies deve, 
method to keep toxic gas 
flames from spreading up sg 
wells, elevator shafts. 












In almost any building fire, gy 
heated air and toxic gases are the 
cipal agents which kill people trap) 
inside. And the principal route; 
which these killers spread throug 
structure are open stairways and shy 
(BW—Jan.25’47,p19). 

Last week a new method for proty 
ing such openings was announced, 
uses ventilating ducts and a water yy; 
curtain instead of firewalls. ‘he te 
nique is the result of a joint study y 
dertaken by Otis Elevator Co., \Vq 
inghouse Electric Corp., and the Gx 
nell Co., Inc. 

e Curtain of Water—Operation of 
“Exhaust-Water Spray Protective § 
tem” is relatively simple. Only stay 
ard, proven equipment is required. 

To cocl the heated gases from 
fire and prevent flames from spreadi 
up stairwells from one floor to the x 
open sprinklers are arranged around | 
wellway (sketch). All these sprinkler: 
set off when the heat actuates a | 
sprinkler, This produces a thick curt 
of water around the opening and ¢ 
hot gases which reach it. 

Also surrounding the stairwell, 
inside the ring of sprinklers, are col: 
tion ducts. These are connected to af 


































































































Fresh Air _ 
intake ———” 




























To prevent a stairwell (or elevator shaft) from becoming a chimney: Introdu’ 
cool air, exhaust toxic gases, set up a “firewall” of water. The automatic 5 
tem is actuated when key sprinkler valves get hot. 
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Turboblowers for gas generation 


exhausting and:boosting 
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tools for 
he gas industry completed the year 
6 with an enviable record .. . the in- 
stry’s vitality and determination to 
ance was made crystal clear by the 
dustry’s great postwar research and promotional cam- 
ign... More people used gas than ever before and 
ore innovations in gas appliances appeared on the 
et than in any year in the past decade. In short, it 
s a banner year, arguing well for the future pros- 
rity of the industry.” 
P. H. HARGROVE 
President, American Gas Association 








Mobil-Air Compressors and I-R ‘air 


construction and service 


Centrifugal pumps for all liquids 


APING NATIONAL PROSPERITY WITH 


2 serving 24 million residential and industrial cus- 
omers the Gas Industry contributes substantially to our 
ational Prosperity. 


These users pay nearly 1% billion dollars annually 
or the benefits and comforts of gas service—heating, 
ooking, refrigeration, power and hundreds of manufac- 
ting processes... This revenue gives employment to 
12,000 people—indirectly to thousands more in factories 
at make gas appliances and the machinery that gen- 
rates and distributes the gas. 


The constant growth of the Gas Industry is proof that 
t is alert to the expanding needs of the Nation. In the 
our years, 1946-1949 it is estimated that one billion 
Hollars will be spent for expansion of gas production, 


Ingersoll-R 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y, 


14-957 


transmission and distribution facilities. 


RR 


Gas must be piped all the way, some from the large 
urban manufactured gas plants, some for thousands 
of miles from our natural gas fields. Compressors 
and Turboblowers furnish the pressure required for 
these transmission and distribution lines... There 
is an Ingersoll-Rand Compressor and Turboblower 
for every condition— for high or low pressure, for 
small or immense volume... Centrifugal Pumps 
handle the large volumes of water used in gas pro- 
duction... I-R Portable Compressors and Air Tools 
are the teams that tear up roads, dig trenches, calk 
joints, test pipes for leakage, tamp backfill—noisy, 
yes, but the noise of speed and service. 








FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT» SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A.» SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Friden Mechanical 
and Instructional Service is 
available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada. 






leading to the roof, where an exhaust {,, 
is placed. Fumes which get past th, 
water curtain are drawn into the dyc 
move up the flue. An air intake abo, 
the stairwell provides a source fro, 
which fresh air can be drawn do\\ nw.,; 
from floors above the fire. This keeps th. 
stairwell from acting like a chimicy. 
e Operation—The system operates jy 
this fashion when a fire starts: 

Heat causes the sprinkler head nex 
the fire to open. The flow of water t 
this sprinkler starts a flow switch (; 
paddle-blade device in the pipe whic) 
moves when water flows past). Th; 
switch simultaneously sends an alarm t) 
the fire department, starts the exhayy 
fan, opens the damper to the exhays 
flue on the floor affected, opens the 
fresh air intake damper, and shuts dowy 
the air-conditioning system (if any), 
The switch also stops any moving stair. 
ba in the affected area. 

f the fire continues to build up, it 
actuates the pilot sprinkler, which starts 
the stairwell water curtain. By proper 
placing of exhaust ducts and water cur. 
tain sprinklers, it would be possible to 
keep the area around the stairway on 
the affected floor free of smoke, heat, 
and water. People could thus use the 
stairs as routes of escape from floor 
above the fire. 

e Overcoming Objections—Otis and 
Westinghouse see this system as a means 












BORTS FOR BITS 











Add to the “did you know” cate- 
gory Uncle Sam’s large collection 
of diamonds. No gewgaws, but 
needed for core drilling, some 
$300,000 worth of borts (indus- 
trial diamonds) were unwrapped 
recently in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s regional office at Boise, 
Idaho. Al Moorehead (above), drill 
foreman, made his selection for 
geological drilling on the Boise | 
reclamation project; the rest went | 





back into the office safe. e 
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of overcoming fire prevention officials’ 
objections to moving stairways. Stores 
like such stairways. Not only can they 


move a large number of shoppers; they 
also have definite merchandising advan- 
tages—by giving customers a view of a 
wide section of the store. 

The system is readily adaptable to 

fixed stairways and elevator shafts. In- 
stallation cost in most instances would 
probably be cheaper than solid firewalls, 
its designers believe. Cost spread would 
increase as the size of the installation 
increases. This is because the basic 
equipment—exhaust fan, electrical’ in- 
stallation,-air intake—remains the same 
whether the stairwell stretches through 
two floors or a dozen floors. 
e Extensive Tests—The system has been 
extensively tested at Grinnell’s fire fight- 
ing laboratories outside Providence, R. I. 
It has been demonstrated to top fire 
prevention experts, construction engi- 
neers, store executives, fire chiefs, and 
municipal building authorities. 

Now inclusion in municipal codes 
on a nationwide basis is being sought. 
But first the system must be approved 
and officially sanctioned by the Safety-to 
Life Committee of the National Fire 
Protection Assn., and the Elevator 
Safety Committee of the American 
Standards Assn. A revision of N.F.P.A.’s 
building-exits code, approving use of the 
system, was drafted at a recent joint 
meeting of the two committees. This re- 
mains to be submitted to both groups 
for action. 

One city—Cincinnati—has adopted a 
code which includes approval of this 
new system. And it has already been 
installed ina new J. C. Penney Co. store 
there. 


ALL-PURPOSE AUTO GREASE 


That collection of hoses and guns the 
filling station man drags out every time 
he greases your car may soon be as out- 
moded as grandpa’s cane rocking chair. 
If a new grease, developed and patented 
by Union Oil Co. of California, proves 
its commercial value, the attendant can 
use One grease for the entire job instead 
of the five different ones that are usually 
used now. 

Union Oil developed the grease dur- 
ing research aimed at obtaining a lubri- 
cant that would be resistant to water, 
high temperature, and severe mechanical 
working conditions. The new type, with 
a complex barium soap base, in effect 
thickens oil and yields a heat and water 
resistant product. It contains about 19% 
complex barium soap. Remainder of 
the ingredients include: mineral oil, 
glycerin, a minute percentage of free 
alkali, free-fat, and water. 

It is now being marketed by 20 of 
the company’s stations in the West. 
Several other oil companies are testing 
the new compound. 
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Gluing the 
freight claim dollar 




























& hipping damage can now be reduced up to 100%. 

How? 

With LoAD-LoK* adhesive — which has been fully approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for glued unit loading. What equipment is needed? 
Only an inexpensive glue pan installation on your loading conveyor. How is 
glued unit loading done? As fully explained in Bulletin No. 506 — Progress 
Report on Glued Unit Loading System — issued by the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. 

Glued Unit Loading is of vital interest to all palletized or unitized carload 
shippers of canned goods, light bulbs, china, bottled goods and all other fragile 
or crushable materials — regardless of their containers. We'd like to send you 
a copy of the AAR Bulletin No. 506 on Glued Unit Loading; and we'd like to 
tell you about LOAD-LOK Adhesive. Address: 272 Madison Avenue, New York 
16;3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 32; 735 Battery St., San Francisco 11; 
and other principal cities. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., Toronto 
and Montreal. In England: National Adhesives, Ltd.,Slough. (*Reg. Trade Mark) 
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ADHESIVES 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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UNIT 357 
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with magnet 
Foo} 
Fi EE 


UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS -LOADS— DIGS —HAULS 





& 
, 1 OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 
F MAN CAN DO THE 
’ WORK OF 14 
‘ ge 
! RIDES ON RUBBER 
: TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 
J 
\ "FULL VISION CAB 
Ai. OPERATOR SEES IN 
SSN ALL DIRECTIONS 
SS UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
a * ~y used in yard of large 
H A NS = automobile plant. 
1 


UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


AMERICA'S LEADING PLANTS* 
ea—=e USE UNIT 357 SELF-PROPELLED 
MOBILE CRANE 


*Nomes given on request. 


UNIT 357 X bow = 
with bucket ~ 





Write for literature showing 
UNIT'S many modern and ex- 
clusive features. 


RANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. surnam. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 














NEW PRODUCTS 








Electronic Inspector 


Low-cost automatic inspection of 
small parts is the objective of the 
DoAll Model DS-20 Selector, just an- 
nounced by DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Ill. 


‘The machine is an electronic segregator 














for sorting into three classifications: 
oversize, acceptable, and undersize. Ac- 
curacy to 0.00001 in. is claimed for the 
unit. As many as 12,000 parts may be 
sorted per hour. 

The DS-20 comes as a packaged unit, 
ready for operation. It consists basically 
of the gage head, the master control, 
and the segregator. ‘The master control 
unit is equipped with red and green in- 
dicating lights and has a dial which pro- 
vides readings of the size of each part 
as it is sorted. 

Attachments are available for count- 
ing the number of acceptable and un- 
acceptable pieces. An audible indicator 
can also be attached, to enable a blind 
person to operate the selector. 

Availability: deliveries _ beginning 
June, 1947. 


Self-Supporting Cable 


Risk of service interruption and dan- 
ger when live wires drop into the street 
are reportedly decreased by use of a new 
self-supporting cable developed by 
American Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, 
Mass., a United States Steel Corp. sub- 
sidiary. ‘The new cable consists of a 
steel messenger strand of wire with one, 
two, or three insulated conductors 
cabled around it. ‘The individual con- 
ductors are insulated with rubber, then 
jacketed with semiconducting Neo- 
prene for abrasion resistance and protec- 
tion against the elements. To provide 
enough slack for installation, the direc- 
tion of the cabled conductors around the 
messenger is reversed every 12 to 20 ft. 

Another aim of the new cable is to 
reduce large-scale tree-pruning when 


i, 


wires are strung through or near they 
this also reduces excavating for i) stall). 
tion of cable underground as an 4 terns. 
tive to overhead installation. 
Availability: deliveries indefini‘e. 


Foot Jack 


You can now jack up your car with. 
out bending over—much. A new J lydr. 
might jack manufactured by |. () 
Stephenson Co., 1258 Book Bldg. De. 
troit 26, requires only that you be 
over to place the jack in position. |} 
hydraulic unit, connected to the jack }y 
a tube, is then operated by foot. The 
jack, made of steel, develops cnoug) 
hydraulic power to lift a car a total of 
14 in. 


Availability: immediate delivery. 


Coating Resin 


A new “paste” plastic was shown for 
the first time at the recent plastics ey. 
hibit (BW—May17’47,p16). A polyvin 
chloride called Geon resin 100-X-26, ;t 
is made by B. F. Goodrich Chemica 
Co., Rose Bldg., Cleveland. 

Through its use, the company says, 
coatings for paper and fabrics, thin fill 
for curtains and raincoats, and thick 
sheeting for upholstery can be ma 
without the use of heavy and expensi: 
equipment. The resin can be fabricate: 
by molding, casting, coating, or dipping 
Shrinkage commonly encountered wit! 
water or solvent methods of coating 
fabrics is said to be eliminated. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Future Stove 


Heating a frozen precooked dinner 
to the proper temperature in 75 second: 
will be easy with an electronic oven, 
according to engineers in the Electronic 
Dept., General Electric Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. During the 75 seconds the tem- 
perature of the dinner rises from 0) | 
to 160 F. ‘Tests of the oven are cur 
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On request, we will send indus- 
trialists a large map of Ohio and 
surounding states showing our 
power lines and the principal nat- 
ural resources of the area in eight 
colors. 


OOKING for a manufacturing site? 

Somewhere ir the territory which we serve with cheap, 
dependable Electricity, there is certain to be a site tailor-made 
for your business. This typically American area, rich in natural 
resources, is made up of 555 friendly towns, small and large, 
within over-night distance of the major markets of this country. 
Its people supply plenty of manpower. They are real folks— 
cooperative, neighborly, wide-awake. 

Talk over your needs with our Industrial Agent . . . he knows 
the facts—and the heart-beat—of this part of the country. He 
will be proud to introduce you to one of the world's great manu- 
facturing localities where natural resources, manpower, transporta- 
tion, and low cost Electricity combine to answer your problems. 


THE OHIO POWER COMPANY 


Commercial-Industrial Dept. 
General Office CANTON 2, OHIO 


| he man in doubt about the best plant location. | 
PUT IT THERE! f mer 


Friendly Ohio Towns 





Weigh these 


advantages ofour area 


555 communities offering better 


living and working conditions. 


Ohio is one of the Nation’s 
greatest producers of steel and 


allied products. 


Chemical resources include 
salt, brines, dolomites, lime- 
stone and clays. 


Extensive fields of good quality 
cheap coal, as well as oil and 
natural gas. 

& Covered with a network of rail- 
toad, highways and waterways. 


ss Resources and materials in abund- 
ance combined with accessibility 
to markets. 


























rently being conducted in co: jin; 
with Maxson Food Systems, |... \ 
York City, suppliers of frozen | 
foods. 

The oven is not designed | 
use at present. Its use is |i 
heating; it is not a substitute 
ventional cooking methods. \| 
radio energy operates the un 
amount of power required is t 


as that used for a domestic cle: rep! 
range. pitt 
Availability: Production and ton 


await completion of tests. 





Plastics Sealer 


One-shot bonding of thermop),: I 
sheet and fabrics is the accomp!is!); 
claimed for the Universal Elcct: 
Sealer, made by Radio Corp. of Anx 
Camden, N. J. The sealer reporte 
can be adjusted to produce any s) 











NO —a piggy bank is not furnished 
with your Portagraph, but Portagraph savings are none the 
less real. Portagraph effects definite, measurable economies 
in copying office records of all kinds. You can bank on 
Portagraph for economy—and for speed and accuracy, too. 





When you copy office records with Portagraph you free 
typists for other work. You eliminate proofreading and errors 
because every Portagraph copy is absolutely accurate. You 


, + ; of seal desired merely by changing 
get clear, legible copies in a matter of minutes. a 


bending a brass strip. ‘The new tec 
You can own a Portagraph for as little as $69.50. It will oo to eliminate expensive m: 
soon enable you to put more than that in your bank. For Seals from 7 sq. in. to 14 sq. in. ¢ 
complete details about Portagraph and the savings it will be made in one operation; they requ 
only one to four seconds to complet 
depending on the thickness of the m 
terials to be sealed. 
~ The brass strip is attached to a cav 
‘ aluminum plate (the upper platen 0 
PORTAGRAPH * RM -_ the press). This platen travels nin 


7 aad 315 FOURTH AVE * N inches downward in completing a strok: 
A Material to be sealed is placed on thi 
E Jete details about lower platen. _ 
Portagraph. Availability: immediate delivery. 


bring your office write today to: 


e comp 


fe) F se send m : 
men: Plea ecords with 


Gentle 
the advantages of copying f 


abet Nailable Steel Flooring 


Heavy freight can be nailed in plac: 
on a steel fluoring developed especial! 
for railway cars, trucks, and _ trailer 
Nails, driven into grooves between thi 
8-in. stee] channels, are deformed, a0 


, | thus are said to hold securely. To uf 
Cut Out and Mail TODAY! q 


load the car or truck, the nails ar 
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wulled, and the floor remains unharmed. 
To prevent the loss of bulk freight 
ike sand or grain, the grooves are filled 
vith a self-sealing composition. This 
piso aids cleaning. 
In new cars, the manufacturer, Great 
D akes Steel Corp., Detroit, claims the 
ooring adds structural strength, allows 
Beduced weight of underframe. It can 
eplace wood flooring in older cars with 
ittle change in underframe construc- 


gtion. ‘ 
Availability: immediate delivery 


“Cargo Conditioner 


The new Cargocaire “S” units, which 
‘dchumidify and ventilate cargo holds of 
Eships, are designed to conserve space, 
weight, and steam. Cargocaire Engi- 
neering Corp., 15 Park Row, New York 
7 states that the new model shows a 
reduction of 50% both in weight and 
in deck space required; reductions of 
64% in steam consumption and 64% 
in the electrical load are also reported. 
The unit is delivered aboard ship in 
packaged form, eliminating the neces- 
sity for assembling on board. 

Availability: d.c. units, delivery in 
four weeks; a.c. units, limited quantities 
in four weeks, large quantities in seven 
months. 


Bar Watchman 


Bartenders accustomed to draw free 
beers for favored customers are in for 
a jolt. Profitell Co., Mutual Home 
Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio, is manufacturing 
a Metering Beer Faucet which records 
every ounce of beer the barkeep draws 
from the tap. The meter is intended to 
control waste, keg shortages, and 
“treats” at the bar. 

Another feature of the device is a 
built-in foam regulator. By means of 
this, the “head” on a glass of beer can 
be controlled. 

Availability: deliveries beginning Sep- 
tember, 1947. 

















Plus VALUES 


In THe Aece- 


" Type “SB” CRANE 


New, even to the color scheme, is the 
latest ‘Shaw-Box’ Crane development 
—a thoroughly standardized, quantity 
produced Overhead Electric Travel- 
ing Crane designated as the ‘Shaw- 
Box’ Type “SB” Crane. 

It is a rugged Crane engineered to 
give typical ‘Shaw-Box’ Crane per- 
formance — recognized as the most 
economical there is — at a cost no 
greater and often less than that of 
other good Cranes. You get more 
material and engineering values for 
your Crane dollars when you acquire 
this Crane because it is completely 
standardized and produced in 
quantities. 


Just One of the ‘Pius’ Values — Double Brakes to 
Insure Safety—the Mechanical Load Brake !s a Large 
Self-Contained Unit — An Exclusive "'SB’’ Feature 


Among the “plus” values you obtain 
are: All-steel construction to give 
maximum strength with minimum 
weight; anti-friction bearings through- 
out to reduce power consumption; 
totally enclosed mechanisms operat- 
ing in oil to reduce wear and mainte- 
nance costs; pulpit type cage to give 
operator better visibility; and, double 
braking system with a large self- 
contained mechanical load brake to 
insure accurate load control and 
safety. All the “plus” 
additional operating economies. 


values effect 


In the new ‘Shaw-Box’ Type “SB” 
Crane you not only get all the “plus” 
values contained in it, but everything 
else that should be included in the 
design and construction of a heavy 
duty Crane. The only thing you do 
not get is the opportunity to change 
its design or specifications. 


The first multi-motored Electric Traveling 
Crane was designed by A. J. Shaw, the 
founder of the Shaw-Electric Crane Company 
—the parent of the Shaw-Box Crane Division 
of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. “Shaw” 
Crane No. 3, fifty-seven years old, continues 
doing its daily work and we still supply re- 
placement parts. 


Tell us your requirements and we will gladly 
submit a proposal on this ‘plus value’ Crane! 


as “ 44 
21 walle 
SIMU; 
‘TRADE MARK 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. - MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of 'Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of 
Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


leletalk 


INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Graybar “‘Teletalk”’ Specialists 
Can Make Recommendations 
That Will Aid You 


@ If you ever sit down and won- 
der where all the lost time goes— 
if you ever feel dragged out from 
running a daily foot race securing 
information from various depart- 
ments and individuals—you 
should review the advantages of a 
**Teletalk”’ intercommunication 
system. 

With “Teletalk” you can stay at 
your desk and speak to any one 
individual or department in your 
organization— you save time— 
there is no running around—you 
accomplish more. 


The Graybar organization as dis- 
tributors has gained valuable ex- 
perience in recommending the cor- 
rect models and arrangements to 
be of the greatest benefit to an 
organization. This experience is 
available to you—just contact the 
nearest Graybar office listed in 
your phone book or write the 
address below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC, 
Graybar Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Dim Prospect for Dried Foods 


American Home Foods drops plan to market dehydrated 
products, sees no chance of consumer acceptance soon despite ; 
few successful entries. Many processing problems remain. 


Dehydrated foods had a tremendous 

boom during the recent war, just as 
they did in World War I. But, remem- 
bering their flop in the twenties, many 
people held that their future was no 
brighter this time. 
e Announcement—Back in 1945, how- 
ever, these skeptics were driven to cover 
by the anouncement that American 
Home Foods, Inc. (subsidiary of Ameri- 
can Home Products Corp.), was plan- 
ning to feature a whole new line of de- 
hydrated foods for the consumer mar- 
ket (BW—Nov.17’45,p52). 

It looked as though General Foods 
Corp.’s development of Birds Eye frozen 
foods would be repeated all over again. 


In fact, American’s air-blast dehydratioy 
method was developed by the same may 
who invented General Foods’ quic. 
freezing process—Clarence Birdsey¢. 
But the skeptics are having their day 
once more. For American has dropped 
the entire program. Reason, according 
to H. W. (Tex) Roden, American’s pres 
ident, is that consumer acceptance of de. 
hydrated foods (and hence the comme: 
cial success of the venture) turned out to 
be a lot further off than the company 
had anticipated. : 
¢ Slow Process—Building that accept. 
ance, particularly for vegetables, appar. 
ently will be a slow and costly process. 
(The same thing was true of frozen 
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Down East fishermen who have 
regarded the seal as their No. 1 pest 
are beginning to view it as a blessing. 
Franklyn Munson, Portland furrier, 
has offered a $3-to-$5 bounty for 
each prime pelt of Maine seal. His 
object: to promote a fur coat indus- 
try using local pelts. He has been 
working experimentally with Maine 
Dept. of Sea & Shore Fisheries, be- 
lieves the pelts rank with those from 





After the Seal’s Skin One Way or Another 








Labrador and Newfoundland. And 
since some fishermen figure loss in 
fish and equipment from seals totaled 
$1,200,000 in the last five years, they 
get vengeful pleasure from the hunt. 
Others maintain that the animal 
does more good than harm. If the 
state legislature votes a bounty for 
pelts, the new industry will get an 
extra boost. Proposed scientific study, 
however, may give the seal a reprieve. 
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Fs CT: For 18 years the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has advertised consistently in Business Week. Others 
in the communications field who have been with Business Week 
for 10 years or more include the Radio Corporation of America, 
the Webster Electric Company, the Western Electric Company, 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Dictegraph Products, Inc., and the 
Rauland Corporation. 
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FA CT: In 1946, Business Week carried more pages of *COM- 
MUNICATIONS advertising than any national newsweekly. 
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F 6 CT: In 1946, Business Week carried more pages of *“COM- 
MUNICATIONS advertising than all other general business maga- 


zines combined. 


FACT: Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches a 
greater concentration of management-men than any other gen- 


eral-business or general magazine. 


REASON: Advertisers of business goods and services 


know that Business Week is a profitable “buy” because... 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT 
YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN — 
WELL INFORMED 





#Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis of 1946 advertising. 
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foods.) But before that c 
attempted, the processing py 
must be licked. Progress ha 

still is being—made. Aside ; 
eye’s process—which is good, 

to have room for improve: 

are others of promise. 

Notable are dehydration by , 
tion under vacuum while the { 
the frozen state, and other hi 
processes which operate at low t 
ture to protect flavor. There ar ; 
processes which combine freezing 
dehydration in a single operation. (); 
flash-freezing by evaporation of , 
25% of the moisture. Another ; 
hydrofreezing, which involves free, 
after partial dehydration. Thise »; 
esses produce frozen foods which we, 
less than the conventional proj 
hence are less expensive to ship, 

e Special Handling—But devclopny 
of a satisfactory process is really | 
than half the problem. Each food ty} 
dehydrated, technologists now knoy,; 
quires special preparation and 4p¢, 
processing. More than that,-varicties'; 
suited to dehydration have to be foy 
by process of selection, or developed 
All of these complicating factors ; 













CUSTOM-MADE 


to fit your needs. No 
charge for our Pallet 
Engineering Service. 


Here’s why it will pay you to buy your 
pallets direct from us — one of the largest 
pallet manufacturers in the U. S. With our 
high production capacity of 2000 pallets a 
day, we can offer the highest quality, most 
durable pallets at minimum cost. 

Bennett Pallets will save you money be- 
cause they are built to last longer, expertly 
constructed of durable Northern hard woods, 






Immediate 
Fabrication 
and 
Delivery 





cut to your specifications. They are screw- 
nail construction for regular duty or bolted 
construction for extra heavy duty, 2-way or 
4-way types. 

Also, at no extra cost to you, our Pallet 
Engineering Service will help you design a 
pallet for your special needs. Give full par- 
ticulars when writing for quotations or engi- 
neering service. 


WRITE TODAY TO THE FACTORY NEAREST YOU 
R. C. BENNETT BOX COMPANY "Att" 


@ 21 BENNETT ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
@ 1700 RIVERSIDE DR., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
@ CLINTON, IOWA 
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The better to get over news and 
technical information in the fold 
of aviation to a growing reader 
ship, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
is combining two publications int 
one. Aviation Week, to come out 
July 7, is direct descendant ot 
Aviation, a monthly devoted to te 
search, design, and production, 
and of Aviation News, weekl 
newspaper. Robert Wood, forme! 
editor of Aviation News, will be } 
the new magazine’s editor. John 
Foster, Jr., who was executive edi- 
tor of Aviation, holds the same 
post on Aviation Week. 
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In today’s production, it is just as important to 
split seconds as it is to split thousandths, for 





costs are of increasing importance. 


We've learned a good deal in the past few 
years about how closer work tolerances help 
achieve both better performance and longer life 
in all mechanical products, 


And now we are finding that producing more 
precision parts per hour, by using better machines 


and better production methods, means lower 


i 


costs—a gain for everybody. 


National Acme, with a complete line of im- Here is one example—out of many thousands —of 
's and proved Acme-Gridley Multi-spindle Automatics, Acme-Gridley cost reduction practice. 
= both bar and chucking, is anxious to work with The part is a brass pinion blank, one inch long. 8 oper- 
>a del- 4 ~— and atio ired, including shavi six diz ers 
=C you on basic cost principles on specific jobs you . ions are required, including shaving six diameters for 
5, m fine concentricity and milling flats on large end. 
5 int have up right now. ae : 3 
© cat Entire job done in 4 seconds machine time —900 
it of Please feel free to write us. finished parts per hour. 
to re- 
tion, 
eek] 
mer 


; - HE NATIONAL ACME COMPANY 

ohn 

 edi- 170 EAST 131st STREET + CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 

same ACME-GRIDLEY BAR and CHUCKING AUTOMATICS 
Maintain accuracy at the highest spindle speeds and 
fastest feeds modern cutting tools can withstand. 
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MEMORANDUM 


TO MANAGEMENT 

















SPECIAL REPORT ON “THE GREAT LAKES REGION” 


The second in Business Week's series 
of special reports on “The New Ameri- 
can Market" is scheduled to appear in 
the May 3lst issue of Business Week. 
It will deal with the Great Lakes region, 














that rich industrial and agricultural 
area of the midwest. 


Like the first of the series which dealt 
with the Far West, this second report 
has been in preparation for several 
months. Every current statistic which 
could be compiled as a measure of the 
importance of the Great Lakes region 
as a market... every bit of data as to 
its population and the purchasing 
power of its people . . . has been as- 
sembled by members of our economic 
staff and studied in relation to wartime 
and prewar conditions in the same area. 


But none of the reports in this series is 
the product of purely statistical com- 
pilations. Kenneth Kramer, executive 
editor of Business Week, under whose 
general supervision the series is being 
developed, spent three weeks in the 
Great Lakes region consulting with 
leading industrialists, bankers, public 
utility executives and men engaged in 
wholesale and retail distribution. Heads 
of Business Week's news bureaus in 
Chicago, Detroit and Cleveland, and 
our correspondents in other strategic 
locations have been working under 
Mr. Kramer's guidance in field research 
in the areas with which they are al- 
ready thoroughly familiar. The field 
reports-of all these men will illuminate 
the statistical data and basic economic 
information compiled by members of 
Business Week's economics staff. 


Judging by the reception accorded 
the first report in this series on “The 
New American Market,"’ management 
men find urgent and immediate need 
for the fresh, clear and candid pictures 
of the various regions of our domestic 
market that are provided in this series 


of reports. Five days after publication 
of the first report, 257 telephone calls, 
letters and telegrams had been re- 
ceived asking for a total of more than 
12,000 reprints. Business Week's San 
Francisco office hastily teletyped for 
2,500 copies of the report to service 
local requests on the Pacific Coast. 
As this memo is written, approximately 
three weeks after the report was pub- 
lished, we have received requests for 
a total of more than 21,000 reprints. 








That this interest is not confined solely 
to “The Far West,” the region dealt 
with in the first report, is indicated by 
the fact that many of those who re- 
quested reprints also asked that they be 
placed on a mailing list to receive re- 
prints of all subsequent reports in the 
series. 

We are coming into an era in which 
marketing is tremendously important. 
At no comparable period has there 
been such a woeful lack of accurate 
current data on which to base market- 
ing plans. It was realization of this fact 
that led Business Week to make this 
major investment of time, effort and 
money in order to help its management 
readers solve their marketing problems. 
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an old story to freezing ¢ ey 
while they have found the a: swe, 
plied to frozen foods, their ‘:ndiny. 
not be applied directly by the; 
draters. : 
© Potatoes—There are, however , 
moderately bright spots in the veo, 
dehydration picture. One is {j,. 
rent market testing of Minute py 
by General Foods. This is a dehy, 
mashed potato which needs only » 
whipped up with water or milk » 
ready to serve. 
It is reported by disinterested ayy 
ties to be of superior quality. |, 
tainly has a strong convenience facty 
its favor. And with only one dehydgg 
product to perfect, the company 
concentrate on the technical probjy 
involved. Even so, the odds are apy 
any important national distributio, 
the immediate future. 
e —And Soup—Continued, if not 9 
tacular, progress with dehydrated y, 
tables in soup mixes is another fx 
on the encouraging side. Sold pri 
pally to the consumer market, dd 
drated soups enjoyed their best yex 
1946. Sales for that year are pli 
between 250,000 and 300,000 pack 
of 2 oz. to 24 oz. 
Optimism in this field stems from; 
provement in the materials-supply sit 
tion. This will permit the industn 
go after the restaurant and institution 
business—a market heretofore _ larg; 
neglected, but with good volume pot 
tial and attendant high profits. 1 
Three brands currently dominate ¢ 
dehydrated soup _ field—Contine 
(Thomas J. Lipton, Inc.), Betty Croc 
(General Mills), and Mrs. Grass (] 
Grass Noodle Co.). They increased th 
share of the market from 75% to 9 
in the past year. General Mills now 
market-testing two new Betty Crock 
soups—bean soup and corn chowder. 
e Orange Juice—Most recent dehy: 
tion achievement is the successful p: 
duction of powdered orange juice } 
Vacuum Foods Corp. Dried und 
high vacuum, it contains less thi 
1.5% of water, is gas-packed to exclu’ 
oxygen, keeps well, is reported to 3 
proach but not equal fresh juice : 
flavor. It soon will be in large-sci 
production for export, may be sold : 
the domestic market later. 
Business in dehydrated onions a 
garlic continues good, with princip 
sales to seasoning and other food ma 
ufacturers. ‘These two products ho 
their flavor well after dehydration 
partly because they have so much t 
start with. 
eSome Success With Fruits—Del 
drated fruits—those with the «moistu® 
content reduced to 5% or less—at 
finding peacetime demand, althoug 
not a particularly big one. Probab’ 
the most successful is dehydrated ap 
ples, a tasty tidbit as is, and quit 
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, a INSTEAD OF relying on 


enny-pinching methods to offset 
igh costs, more and more industries 
e counting on modern instrumen- 
tion, applied to its full capabili- 
¢s, Why? Because it offers far- 
paching advantages that penny- 
inching methods can’t approach. 


Through the increased efficiency 
f automatic process control, Fox- 
oro is helping hundreds of organi- 
ktions not only to increase produc- 
ivity per man and machine but also 

improve product quality and 
educe spoilage. 


lice | 
7e-5C4 


sold I 


1S dl 
incipa 
| maifi/™ After more than 30 years of 
holf@olving almost every conceivable 
tion 









40 Comb ee 
at heavy production 6° 
a Meavy pro ye 


type of process control problem in- 
volving temperature, pressure, flow 
and other process variables, Fox- 
boro stands today as the instrumen- 
tation specialist of modern industry 
. - . a leader in the application of 
instrument control systems. 


For you, the problem of high 
production cost may be solved as 
easily and as satisfactorily as it has 
for other manufacturers . . . with 
Foxboro Instrumentation. Send for 
complete information on Foxboro 
Control Systems developed for your 
specific industry. Write The Fox- 
boro Company, 120 Neponset 
Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U. S. A. 
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MAKING MONEY 
OUT OF THIN AIR 


@ Hundreds of leading foun- 
dries have increased their daily out- 
put % to 1 ton per cupola by 
installing Foxboro Air-Weight Con- 
trol Systems. These exclusive auto- 
matic systems, designed specifically 
for foundries by Foxboro, control 
cupola blast by weight of air instead 
of volume. By insuring uniform com- 
bustion, they maintain correct heat 
+ + + permit conversion of all the 
metal into flawless castings. 
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WITH AN AREA OF ABOUT 34,000 SQUARE 
MILES, PORTUGAL IS SLIGHTLY LARGER 
/ WG, THAN MAINE, IT HAS A POPULATION OF 
8,000,000. 
‘. Nn... == appara alee eee aie 
a z: 













STOPPER -- PORTUGAL IS THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER AND 
EXPORTER OF CORK, THE BARK 
é OF THE CORK OAK TREE. CORK 

e PLANTINGS COVER MORE THAN 
4300,000 ACRES. 
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COLOR IN CLAY -- MAKING BEAUTIFUL 
PORCELAIN TILES TOADORN PORTUGUESE 
HOMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS IS 
AN IMPORTANT NATIVE INDUSTRY, 77. 
IT USES METHODS PASSED ‘mort 

DOWN FROM THE 
MOORS. 






GLOBE GIROLERS -- BEFORE 
1550, PORTUGUESE MARINERS HAD 
VENTURED AS FAR AS BAAZ/L, CHINA, 
JAPAN, GREENLAND, WHA, SUEZ, 
CEVLON, MAGELLAN, A PORTUGUESE, 
HAD AROUND THE WORLD! 


— ee eee ae SS me ee ee ee 


Ponrrucat and the principal countries and territories of the 
world can now be reached from your own telephone. And new low 
rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between the U, S. and 
Portugal costs $12 on weekdays; $9 on Sundays. 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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satisfactory when used in suc}, ; 
as apple pie. A new dual jac,» 
being marketed by Gener! \,; 
tains dehydrated apples 1) oy, 
partment and pie-dough inj ; 
other. 7 
So far as fruit is concer; 
oldest and most importan 
in dried fruits, which ha: 
25% moisture content. © 
the sun, these fruits hay 
proved by steam blanching be; 
ing, by better methods of suly}, T) 
and by the use of hot-air dehy¢; 


Sulphuring and natural sugar st 
protect the quality of dried § vi 
effectively eliminating some oF 
headaches encountered with tl 
drated vegetables. | 
Sulphuring would help vege a 
too. But it is an inconsistency of; ti 
state laws that sulphuring is pro) 
for vegetables, permitted for fr; 
@ Milk on Trial—Long-existent dy d 
of marketing whole milk in py b 
for reconstitution in the kitchen } d 
yet to materialize in this country, 
something close to that is being g ti 
a trial in Mexico. Milk powé 0 
shipped there in bulk from the Us 
States, then reconstituted and }o 
in a central plant for sale in fluid { ( 
Such a system of milk distriby i 
has undoubted economic advant P 
and it will contribute to more ; 
quate diet in low-income arcas. ( ’ 
powdered whole milk is produced 2 
this country, and when gas-packed 
a metal can it can be kept as lo 


two years. 

e War Baby—As with dried milk, t 
has been hope—so far unrealized- 
dehydrated eggs would find an im 
tant place in the consumer mai 
Production was stepped up greatly j 
ing the war for the armed forces 
lend-lease, and is now supported 
the government. 

Quality was improved materially 
reducing moisture content below 2 
and by making plant operations nj 
sanitary. Still, consumers are 
clamoring for dried eggs, nor are th 
likely to soon. The principal mat 
is among food processors and exp 
er 





































Ss. 

Dehydrated meat hit the food p 
essing scene during the war. A teas 
ably satisfactory emergency proil 
was developed, but no immediate 
mercial success is anticipated. 

e Taste Will Tell—As far as the ¢ 
sumer market is concerned, the } 
problem in dehydrated foods is to 
prove the taste quality. The yardst 
—as always in the food industries 
the taste of the fresh product. 
problem is much more difficult w 
dehydrated than with frozen foods} 
cause heat and air, both harmful 
quality, are used in most of the ¢ 






















ing processes. 
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¢ INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS... 








PALLETIZED UNIT LOADS... GAH 


NM 4 STANDARDIZED 
This latest addition to the Otis line of ) ail 


standardized freight elevators—pre- 
viously available only as a custom-built POW- 3 j Re X 






“special” — adds floor-to-floor travel to 
the many other time- and labor-saving 
veges advantages of industrial trucks .. . effec- 
tively increasing their usability. 

Lape With a Pow-R-Truck elevator an in- 
‘4 dustrial truck becomes completely mo- 
bile, free to take unit loads direct to 
destination on any floor. No productive 
cing time need be lost in loading, picking up 
powde or re-handling. 

| : Pow-R-Truck elevators are designed 
luid § (1) to withstand off-balance loading and 
istriby impact loading, (2) to carry both truck 
and pay-load, when required, and (3) 
as, are built to Otis standards of perform- 
duced ance and safety. 

' If you use, or expect to use power 
trucks, an Otis Pow-R-Truck elevator 
can be the vital link in your materials- 
handling system. 

















For illustrated folder please address Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 Eleventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

















3 Ways to Profit 
wih NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 

















IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Garden hose takes a new lease 
on life when its cover is Du Pont neo- 

rene. For this hose can be left in the 

ot sun without cracking or drying out 
. . .. withstands heat and weathering. 
And the neoprene cover is tough. . . 
resists damage from abrasion and chip- 
ping when dragged over gravel, cement 
walks and drives. . . doesn’t deteriorate 
in contact with grease and oil. 

Alert manufacturers have widened 
their markets, made them more diversi- 
fied and stable—by using neoprene. 





P 


DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
NEW PRODUCT 


Example: In the garage, basement or 
workshop .. . this new-type extension 
~ provides convenient on-the-spot 
illumination. The manufacturer assures 
dependable, long-lasting service by 
equipping it with a neoprene-jacketed 
cord. Neoprene resists damage from 
abrasion and constant flexing . . . re- 
tains high tensile strength even when 
e to grease, oils, and heat. 

y combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, engineers are developing 
new products for home and industry. 





















REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: Flat and V transmission belts 
now give safe, economical service in 
spite of continued exposure to heat, 
grease, and oils’. . . thanks to Du Pont 
neoprene. The neoprene binder resists 
deterioration in the toughest service... 
withstands constant flexing. Its high 
tensile strength and flexibility mean 
fewer replacements, fewer breakdowns, 
more dependable power transmission 
and lower maintenance costs. 

Neoprene means longer life per dollar 
—savings in replacement costs, mainte- 
nance labor and shutdown time. Indus- 
trial rubber goods give more service 
when made of neoprene. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Its interesting 


stories about new or unusual applications of neoprene may give you valuable ideas. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X5, Wilmington 


98, Delaware. 





HERE’S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


* High tensile strength, resilience, low per- 
manent distortion. 

* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and cut- 
ting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 
vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permeability 
to gases and fluids. 

* Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
static-conducting, flexible at low temper- 





atures. 


TOUGH, DURABLE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
-+- THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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New Business: Offer; 
Scarce Goods for Re 


In business as elsewhere, jt ,, 


wind that blows nobody govd. Pa ld be 
current scarcity of durable goog: Hthe pa 
instance. A. J. Minazzi of ew (j;,imgnsider: 


rested 
glont 


thod d 


has made a very good thing q 
renting industrial or hom« Cquipg 
to businesses or individual consy, 


And he has se hopes that this «mm to_st 
prise born of shortages will contin,jfim indus 
prosper in a world of normal sup)j;mmtion of 


Minazzi’s Rent-All Co. now ussed. 


over 100 lines of hard-to-get indy have 
equipment, more than 50 item; pall pe 
housewives would give their eyemmp wor 


for. All business is on a rental } 
nothing is sold. 

e Idea—Minazzi got the idea fork, 
All when he noticed how many de 
were renting instead of selling ; 
items. He decided to go these oy 
one better by incorporating a |; 
number of hard-to-get lines under, 


HOC 


For its 
pbins, 
nufact 
“man 
rketin 


roof. E COMM 

Rent-All opened for business 9 “hatg 
October. Charges then were based eding | 
OPA ceilings; although OPA (¢ Ph.D. 
shortly thereafter, Minazzi_ has p Nol 


raised his rates. For items OPA diqupowled 


cover, fees are determined by what 
competition is charging 
e Wide Choice—Right now, indus 
items stocked include  floor-sand 
paint-spraying outfits, screw jacks, ¢ 
tric drills, pipe wrenches, saws, 3 
blowtorches. Consumer goods incl 
washing machines, vacuum clea 
wheelchairs, even crystal glassware § 
for ladies who want to put on the d 
Items were obtained in a variety 
ways: direct from manufacturers, fr 
War Assets Administration, thr 
classified advertisements, and fr 
Minazzi’s contractor friends. When 
company gets a request for an item 
doesn’t carry, Minazzi makes a 10 
When he has collected enough notes! 
any item, he tries to stock up on 
Latest search was for a couple of ceme 
mixers. 
e 90% From Housewives—Contractt 
and other industrial users make | 
about 10% of Minazzi’s business. TI 
other 90% comes from housewives ¥! 
are attracted by his continuing nev 
paper ads. Minazzi’s hope for a pem 
nent business is based on the belief th 
no matter how easy supplies get, the 
will always be people who would rath 
rent an item for occasional use tl 
buy it outright. 


PACKERS SNUB 


The frozen food industry, which } 
had its share of headaches lately BY 


he O] 
1i0us 
ontir 
ner 
ent | 
e ha 
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ard 
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Feb.22’47,p68), got another pain » abor 
week, Only one packer sent a represent G 
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to the industry conference on pack- 
standardization held by the 
erican Standards Assn. in New York. 
ile brokers, packaging machinery 
anies, refrigeration experts, and 
ernment officials were there, nothing 
jd be accomplished in the absence 
the packers. 

nsiders say that the packers are not 
rested in discussing size standardiza- 
alone. They hold that the freezing 
thod dictates sizes. Hence, they pre- 
to stay out of any program until 
industry shakes down and standard- 
jon of quality methods is ready to be 
yssed. But the association still hopes 
indysm have packer representation on a 
tems | permanent committee that will 
» working on the problem. 


HOOLMAN TO EXECUTIVE 


or its newest executive McKesson & 
bbins, Inc., big drug wholesaler and 
nufacturer, has gone to school. Dr. 
rman C. Nolen (belosv), professor of 
uketing at Ohio State University, is 
e company’s choice for vice-president 
charge of drug-buying policies, suc- 
ding the late B. H. Badanes. Despite 
Ph.D. and a teaching career, 44-year- 
1 Nolen has more than an academic 
owledge of business. Before he joined 
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Herman C. Nolen 






ime Ohio State faculty in 1934, he was 
f til@ftiously production superintendent of 
th@ontinental Motors Corp., a store de- 
rati@@@ener for Grand Rapids Store Equip- 
uig@™ment Corp., and a retail store operator. 
e has directed a number of research 
udies for National Wholesale Drug- 
sts’ Assn. During the war, Nolen served 
chief consultant for War Production 
oard’s Office of Civilian Supply and 
} Chief of Trade, Transportation, and 
abor Board of Military Government, 
1 General Eisenhower’s staff. 
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The Complete Answer to 


oka @oKoi slo Me-Y-hattackaateys 





~ Correct functional design 
Better, more uniform materials 
Distinctive color printing 


Precision manufacturing 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices, SAINT LOUIS 


@ Corrugated and Solid Fibre Boxes 
@ Folding Cartons 

® Kraft Grocery Bags and Sacks 

@ Kraft Paper and Specialties 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta »« New Orleans 
Jersey City + Seattle + Indianapolis + Houston « Los Angeles 
Oakland + Minneapolis + Detroit + Jacksonville » Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa «+ Cincinnati « Dallas » Des Moines 
Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland « St. Louis + San Antonio 
Memphis + Kansas City * Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory « Greensboro « Sumter 
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Here’s America's Lowest - Cost 
Transportation... the great, new 


@. FINE car 


“fou can save money with the new, fine Crosley! 
Get 35 to 50 miles on a gallon of ordinary gaso- 
line! Both the new Crosley Pick-Up Truck and the 
Crosley Sedan are more maneuverable in traffic 
(20 inches narrower at the fenders than most cors); 
park easily in “‘impossible’’ places! 

FOR YOUR SALESMEN—The comfortable 4- 
Passenger Sedan is ideal for salesmen and for 
light delivery. Plenty of leg-room for 4 huskies— 
ample baggage space—seats are removable. 
Plenty of speed, power, pep. All-steel body, extra 
low center of gravity. America’s lowest price car— 
lowest operating costs as well! 

FOR LIGHT HAULING—The Crosley Pick-Up 
Truck has steel body, full quorter-ton capacity; 
steel drop tailgate. Big, roomy cab. Plenty of 
power, too. Can operate inside the plant. Ameri- 
ca's lowest price, lowest cost truck! 

NEW CROSLEY COBRA ENGINE 

(COpper BRAzed) Weighs only 59 Ibs. All steel, 
copper brazed. 4 cylinder, valve-in-head, water 
cooled. Most revolutionary development in 40 
yeors. Delivers 26.5 horsepower; 35-50 miles per 
gallon; speeds to 60-plus! Precision-built for long, 
trouble-free operation. Get facts and figures today! 

See your local Crosley Dealer or write for full information. 
CROSLEY MOTORS, Inc. 

2532-BA Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 14, O. 










@ Apply Rust-Oleum directly 
over any rusted surface 
—wet or dry. 


@ No flame cleaning or 


“ 
wat 


Sandblasting necessary 
- simply wirebrush to 
remove loose paint, 

) rust, scale and dirt. 

=) @ Rust-Oleum is easy to 
h apply —brush, dip or 
spray. 

@ Covers 30% more area 
per gallon... goes on 
25: faster—provides 

important savings 
in time and man- 
power. 


Rust-Oleum is a positive rust preven- 
tive that gives lasting protection for 
rustable metals. Rust-Oleum penetrates 
rust... incorporates it with the film... 
and forms a tough, elastic film that out- 
lasts ordinary materials two or three 
times. Rust-Oleum adds years of life to 
machinery, steel work, sash, fire escapes 
and other industrial property. Available 
in a wide variety of colors. 

Write TODAY for Catalog 

of industrial applications. 





Store Facts: 1946 


N.R.D.G.A.’s survey of 
department and specialty stores 
shows margins down; returns, 
markdowns up; turnover even. 


Department store controllers sharp- 
ened their pencils this week. They 
were at last able to compare their own 
1946 operations with the average of 
all stores. In response to the need for 
industry-wide figures for 1946—the first 
postwar year—the National Retail Dry 
Goods Assn. turned out its report on 
operating results for department and 
specialty stores two months ahead of 
time, 

Here is what made the most signifi- 
cant reading: 
¢ Gross Margins—The downward trend 
in gross margins which began in 1945 
continued last year. Margins dropped 
to 36.7% of sales compared to 38.6% 
in the previous year. ‘That puts them 
where they were in 1939 before war- 
time conditions boosted them as high 
as 38.9% of sales. While last year’s 
decline was general in all departments, 
it was sharper in the basement than in 
the main store. 

e Returns—Returns moved from 6.0% 
to 6.6% of total sales. But major ap- 
pliances—still in high demand—showed 
returns of only 5.0%, less than the 
storewide average. (In 1939, when all 
returns averaged 9.2% of sales, ap- 







































pliance returns were 14.6%  R, 
phonograph departments 1 .59p;.. 
the abundance of table rad ¥ 
Returns were 8.4% of sak 
so, the relationship was be 
1939; then returns in this 
were 18.8%, or twice that 
average. 

e@ Markdowns—Markdowns, vhich } 
dropped to a low of 4.2°° of 
during the war, shot up shan} 
6.2% (as against 4.5% in jo 
N.R.D.G.A. remarks: “It is signif, 
... that markdowns... neither ten 
to accelerate stock turnover nor ty 
establish the desired stock-salcs ratig 
the departments most affected.” 
¢ Turmover—Turnover continued 9 
times a year just as in 1945-, , 
deal higher than prewar. Major 
pliances turned over 14 times, y 
than two-and-a-half times the ¢j 
wide average. 
e Inventories—That stores were b,j 
ing up inventories was clear from 
age of stocks: At the end of 1946, 9) 
of the merchandise was less than 
months old. This is much higher th 
prewar and just about as high a 
1941 when stores were Tushing 
greet the war boom. 

e Prices—Rising prices, which sent 4 
lar volume to new highs, also sent { 
average sales check up to $4.17, an} 
crease of 22% over the previous ye 
The total number of physical trans 
tions increased at the much slower y 
of 8%. Counter to this trend, 4 
number of transactions per salespery 
declined from 7,851 to 7,422, a d: 
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THE MARKETS COME TO THE CONSUMER 


The marketing centers are moving to where the customers live. The 
example of attractive Edmondson Village, Inc., now open for business 
in Baltimore, proves the customers like it. Of colonial-type architecture, 
the $2,500,000, 11-acre project had neighborhood backing when the arca 
was rezoned to let the center in. Its 29 shops provide everything from 
breakfast food to banks and dinner gowns. A free parking lot, rear loading 
area, light and sign controls, contribute to its eye appeal. 
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This steel adds luster to your golf 


‘ou play a tough shot better if you have 
omplete confidence in your club. 


When the head is the special-purpose Stainless Steel 
produced by Armco, your club always has the 
sweet,” easy feel that good golfers demand in a 
op-flight iron. Stainless club-heads clean like magic. 

‘hey are solid bright metal all the way through 

..no plating to wear away when you buff off 

icks and scratches. Irons made of Stainless Steel stay 
bright and lustrous through many seasons’ play. 

The successful use of Stainless Steel in club-heads 
nay suggest other applications to you. Armco 
produces more than 60 grades of Stainless in sheets, 
strip, bars and wire; so whether your needs 
call for high strength, long life, great heat resistance 


M 


PR 


or beauty of appearance, there is an Armco 

grade to meet your most exacting needs. Many 
manufacturers have found Stainless especially suitable 
for heating equipment, chemical processing and 

food preparation equipment, and for a multitude of 
applications in home products and appliances. 

Alert research and manufacturing skill have made 
Armco the leader in the field of special-purpose stecls. 
Its tailored-to-the-job steels go into high-quality 
appliances, equipment and machines for home, farm 
and industry. Armco research is constantly looking 
ahead . . . seeking new and improved steels for 
the better products of tomorrow. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 951 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
Export: The Armco International Corporation. 


O THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 


THE FAMOUS ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS. 

















the ME Advertising Eluiz vot 


HOW DO YOU RATE AS AN ADVERTISING EXPERT? 


HERE’S A WAY TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE. 
(Answers below, upside down) 


q Two of these five statements are among Pepsi-Cola’s major 
reasons for advertising in TIME: 


A.Time-readers, 80% college-educated, have a sense of 
humor, should like their cartoon advertisements. 


B. Tariffs, sugar quotas, food and drug laws, all affect Pepsi- 
Cola’s sales. Time has a larger readership than any magazine 
among Washington officials most important to U.S. business. 
C. Time-readers have flown 3,517,500,000 miles, watch the 
skies, read skywriting. 

D. Time-reading families are influential, give frequent parties; 
people tend to follow their example, serve what they serve. 
E. Pepsi-Cola is promoting its “Hits-the-Spot Symphony” 


contest among college music students. 





I. The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association lists among its most 
important reasons for advertising in TIME two of the following : 


A.To tell 1,365,000 Time-reading men and 1,251,000 women 
who belong to clubs, civic groups and community associa- 
tions how cast-iron pipe keeps taxes down. 

B. To start a vogue among articulate Time-readers for the 
expression, “It’s a cast-iron pipe cinch.” 

C. To get advance orders from the 409,500 Time-reading 
families who say they are going to buy or build a new home 
as soon as conditions permit. 

D. To do a major job of soldering its dealer relationships 


LJ 
with master plumbers. LC] 
LJ 


Cy. 





E. To reach 85,500 Time-readers in municipal and govern- 
ment positions. 


Among the groups which Stokely-Van Camp (leading manu- 
efacturers and distributors of canned goods) most want to reach 
with their advertising in TIME are three of the following: 





A. 1,500,000 Time-reading housewives who spend $5 for 
canned foods for every $4 spent by the average housewife. 

B. 114,000 men in banking and insurance, plus 823,500 other 
men who own stocks and read TIME. 

C. Time-reading families in Philadelphia (to sell more Boston 
baked beans) and Time-reading families in Boston (to sell 
more scrapple). 


i {J 


D. Farmers. 
E. Leading food stores in 1,100 American commu nities who 
have found by actual survey that a great number of their best [“] = 


customers are TIME- readers. 
You can do one thing with your advertising in many magazines. But you can do many 


things with your advertising in one magazine — because that one magazine has col- 
lected as its audience 3,500,000 people who are many things to any advertiser. 


LWAYS an EXTRA 
—— tor Advertising i im 
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of 5.5%. Reason: Stores w« 
ing more clerks, evidently f 
consumer demanded more 
service with the end of the 
lar-sales per employee wer 
$12,268 to $13,400. Salar 
personnel were up, too—tal 
of sales, compared to 5.7 
previous year. 
® Physical Productiv ity—Ris 
helped bring about a notab| 
in sales per square foot of sel 
This figure went up 27% diring. 
year to "$7 9. Although they cai't 
ment it, controllers know thi incre 
compares unfavorably to the inci 
costs of construction per square | 
Just how expansion plans will be 
fected is still an open question. 
Now that all figures are in, con: 
lers can begin tackling costs wit! 
newed energy. Personnel 
(BW— Mayl0°47 p60) will be te 
amined. Every attempt will be m 
to get the most efficient utilizati 
space. And the cautious “wen Ig 
soft goods te take advantage of 
expected price break will "be m 
tained—it’s a sure bet that no re 
will commit himself to more than 
fraction of his fall needs. 


ANOTHER ABC DISK FEATURE 


The trend toward use of recordings, 
major networks picked up some | 
steam last week: American Broadcast 
Co. signed its second big record p: 
gram at an announced price of $5,2 
000 for a year, beginning June 30. 1 
new program will be the “Paul Whit 
man Club,” featuring Whiteman 6 
times weekly as disk “jockey on a ¢ 
hour afternoon spot. Four big ad 
tisers will split the hour: National } 
cuit Co., Nestle’s Milk Products, | 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., and \W\: 
son Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc. 

Unlike CBS and NBC, who ban x 
cordings, ABC already airs one m 
recorded program: Philco’s Bing Cr 
show (BW —Sep.7’46,p50). It is put 
wax well in advance of the progry 
date, broadcast from the transcription 
Mutual Broadcasting does the same | 
Philco’s Burl Ives show. On the Whit 
man hour, however, the only record! 
part will be a wide variety of tn 
scribed music; Whiteman and his gue: 
will broadcast in the flesh. 

The new program also places anot! 
big cigarette manufacturer on the aft 
noon air. Philip Morris already has t 
daytime spots with Mutual, and Che: 
terfield will take a daily half-hour wi 
CBS starting June 2. Tobacco men. 
agreed that the only remaining way | 
expand their market is to get after t 
ladies, among whom there are 
plenty of nonsmokers. And, of cours 
the ‘great majority of daytime rad 
listeners are women. 
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Airline Radar 








TWA 


in conjunction with 


HOWARD HUGHES 


and the Electronics Dept. 
of Hughes Aircraft Co. 


ANNOUNCE THE FIRST 
AIRLINE RADAR 


NOW BEING INSTALLED 
ON ALL TWA PLANES! 








Mr. Hughes’ statement follows: 


“This radar instrument warns the pilot (by a 
brilliant red light and a warning horn) the instant 
the airplane comes too close to the ground or any 
building, bridge, mountain, airplane, or other ob- 
stacle, regardless of darkness or weather conditions. 

“T believe it will be of great assistance in our 
efforts to eliminate the type of accident which re- 
ceived so much publicity last year. 

“For that reason, I am now installing this equip- 
ment on all TWA airplanes, and I intend to make it 
available as soon as possible, without profit, to all 
airlines throughout the United States.” 


Howerd fu phes 


- TRrAns WoRLD AIRLINE 


























How to m ak e F N A N C E (THE MARKETS—PAGE 110) 


yo Inventory Blue Ribbon Railroads 


The C.&0O., N.&W., and Virginian make big money wh. 













h : 
plers” 


eT help finance 
' others have lost—by hauling soft coal. Now Robert R. Young ney ¢ 





| ’ a json 
: vour business get them into headlines by shuffling traffic interchange setup, [Behe 1 
° krup! 

Until the war temporarily reversed Each of the three has cxhibjt-/fiiiieredit 


rf 
} old trends, bituminous coal mining magnificent hong record since jqgmpected 
j 





: OULD your business profitably — one of the nation’s sickest indus- (box, pase 75). Each can boast , igty’s 
C 7 nie ries. her nancial condition. € 

' eee tied up in in- And no segment of the economy was Nonetheless, each of the  sog¢;fimied 
ventory? Consider how Lawrence harder hit by coal’s many ills than — strictly a coal road. In the cay Iq soft 
can help release these funds. the railroads. But that was to be ex- C. & O. and Norfolk & Westem, git!) 
; Without moving goods from your ang peta Diag poser has long pe ye iy — for af 7” 

: yes . een the other’s No. 1 customer. 6 onnage hauls and some ser 
peeing: som partie oe ~~ e Trafhc and Fuel—Usually, the rails’ of freight ircads. In the case of (05S 

cps 2989 receipts aguinet. Gam. own fuel requirements absorb some Virginian, coal provides 90% of daily 
These receipts then serve as collat- 20% of domestic soft coal production. ton load and almost 85% of fre™mncte 

4 eral for a loan from your bank or | Conversely, bituminous loadings are receipts. e. 
, other lending agency . . . a secured the most important single source of © Headlines—Normally no produce: §™P* 
line of credit which begins where rail traffic—providing, prewar, up to flashy newspaper copy, the Pocahonmes 3 
your open credit ends. Lawrence 20% of all freight revenues. Further, group this week seemed headed | R. 
service is provided quickly and at receipts from coal traffic often ex- the headlines. The recent Young ™E 
ceeded passenger revenues by as much rected purchase of a 6% interest CB 
low cost. as 50% to 60%. the New York Central system whim ’ 
For 33 years Lawrence Warehouse Over the long haul this close asso- has gravitated into the hands of ¢ Ht ' 
Company has helped solve inven- ciation of the two industries has been O. (BW—Feb.8’47,p66) has stirred gu 


tory financing problems in almost a contagion-spreader. When one got quite a tempest. Both the Virgi t's 













: ; as i J c asqetel 
4 every business field. Over 20,000 the financial measles, the other soon Ry. and the city of Norfolk have a 19 
i a eM ft caught them, too. Only a few rail the Interstate Commerce Commis 
1 ew tare niente Paces cane! systems have been able to escape con- to refuse to permit Young and Roly de 
ii try’s best-known corporations, have sistently. J. Bowman, C. & O. president, to illio 
1 profitably used Lawrence service. e “Pocahontas Roads”’—These fortu- cept recent invitations to become C The 
i For full facts write now for our nates are the so-called “Pocahontas tral directors. t 


”? 


eH booklet, “Field Warehousing on roads.” ‘That’s the blue ribbon group According to the city of Norfolk 
Your Premises.” comprised of the Chesapeake & Ohio C. & O.-Central merger is the “ 
Ry., controlled by Robert R. Young; mate purpose” behind this step; « 
the Virginian controlled by Mellon- such an amalgamation “would not} 
Koppers;, and the Norfolk & Western — in the public interest.” The Virginw 
Ry., controlled by Pennsylvania R.R. fears that a C. & O. interest in Cent 






















[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(COMPANY 


Nationwide Field Worehousing 


DIVISION OFFICES: 

SAN FRANCISCO II, CALIF, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 

37 Drumm St., Dept. B-I! 72 Woll St., Dept. B-Hl 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

1 N. LaSalle St., Dept. B-Il 
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Los Angeles * Boston * Seattle * Buffalo * Cleveland 
Richmond * Charlotte * nta * Chatt * Jack ill ° ‘ > a9 ] 
Orlando * Cincinnat « St.Louis * Fresno * Weshington,b.c. | On the Chesapeake & Ohio (above) and other “Pocahontas roads,” it’s an 0 
Philadelphia * Kansas City, Mo. * Houston ¢ Dollas 


Denver '* Portlond, Ore. * Stockton * New Orleans | axiom that the longer the train the bigger the profit. 
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id disturb the important traffic 
change arrangements it has long 
ved with the latter. How the 
¢. W. feels about the situation is 
known. But when the ICC con- 
; the matter publicly, the hear- 
gre sure to be stormy. 

ey Questions—Why did traffic on 
Pocahontas carriers hold up so 
h better in the 30’s than on most 


NEY whe pers” and Class I roads generally? 

7 . ; > | q 291 

Oung niger did their earnings remain at 
@adjsome levels when some 30% of 


the nation’s rail mileage went into 
kruptcy? Why have they performed 
reditably since? And why are they 
cted to remain the bituminous in- 
try’s most favored beneficiaries? 
ie answer to such key questions 
ied up inextricably with the over- 
soft coal situation. Since World 
br I coal’s chief ills have been: 

rious and recurrent troubles with 
OMe f Of. 
oss of business to competing fuels, 
inly oil and natural gas. 

ncreased output of water-power en- 


he Ta 
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estern, 
§ for a} 


Case 


Case of 
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mproved boiler efficiency which (1) 
es more energy per ton of coal and 
thus cuts coal’s use. 
Drop in Production—Because of the 
egoing, soft coal was the source of 
ly 44.2% of domestic energy in 
40 vs. 67.8% in 1916-20. Oil and 
tural gas meantime had _ increased 
ir share to 41.1% from 15.9%; and 
ter power had 10% vs. 4.1%. Thus 
1940 bituminous production had 
d Rohamdded to 460 million tons from 569- 
t. to ailion in 1920. 
me Ce lhe impact of these changes, how- 
t, wasnt the same in all the major 
orfol eft coal producing areas. A notable 
«@gmception was the West Virginia-East- 
Kentucky Pocahontas field, served 
not qgnost exclusively by the C. & O., 
irginm- & W., and Virginian. Here pro- 
Centumction, instead of falling off, actually 
bse sharply. In 1940 the Pocahontas 
ines supplied some 40% of the na- 
n’s soft coal needs compared with 
ly 22% in 1918. 
Uptrend Causes—Behind this sharp 
ptrend were the following factors: 
For one thing, the Pocahontas field 
ad a less-than-average dose of labor 
oubles. This permitted promptness 
coal deliveries. And it helped hold 
own production costs. 
An important factor, too, was the 
igh quality of coal produced in the 
eld. Pocahontas resultantly has be- 
ome especially popular as a rail and 
idustrial fuel. It also became a favor- 
¢ with utilities and domestic users. 
teady demand from the latter two 
urces was largely responsible for the 
Pocahontas roads’ excellent traffic in 
€ depression years. 
A One-Way Business—Actually, few 
tems of freight have lower rates than 
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SELF-LOCKING Wp 






Connecting Rod Bearing 


The Red Elastic Collar protects pre- 


stressed settings against VIBRATION! 


Washington Iron Works engineers state, “We have 
found that the use of ESNA Elastic Stop Nuts on 
our Diesel connecting rod bearing bolts entirely 
eliminates the necessity of loosening or tightening 
the nut in order to use the cotter key lock—thereby 
eliminating uneven stresses in setting up the bear- 
ing bolts. We have also applied them to the cam 
shaft bearing bolts, the fuel pump rack assembly, 
and on the carefully adjusted fuel cams. The use 
of Elastic Stop Nuts has proved very satisfactory 
in all respects.” 

Drilled bolts are unnecessary with ESNA Elastic 
Stop Nuts. These nuts can be tightened to develop 
exactly pre-determined bolt loadings. They auto- 
matically lock in position without troublesome 
adjustments. 

In addition, they protect against Vibration, 
Thread Corrosion, Thread Failure and Liquid 
Seepage. This multiple protection helps achieve 
the double economy of inventory simplification 
and reduced procurement costs. ESNA engineers 
are ready to study your fastener problems. Indus- 
trial distributors are stocked and ready to give 
prompt service. Address: Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Union, New Jersey. 
Sales Engineers and leading Distributors are 
now conveniently located in principal cities. 











ON DIESEL ENGINES 


LOOK FOR THE RED COLLAR 
THE SYMBOL OF SECURITY 


It is threadless and depend- 
ably elastic. Every bolt— 
regardless of commercial 
tolerances—impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread con- 
tact in the Red Elastic Cotiar 
to fully grip the bolt 
threads. In addition, this 
threading action properly 
seats the metal threads— 
and eliminates all axial 
play between the bolt and 
nut. 
All ESNA Elastic Stop 
Nuts—regardless of size 
or type—lock in position 
anywhere on a bolt or stud. 
Vibration, impact or stress 
reversal cannot disturb 
prestressed or positioned 








ELASTIC STOP NUTS 
g car ef ANCHOR Qexf win g SruNe Gy cunce a 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

























soft coal (little more than )ajj.;. 
per ton-mile). And coal aul 
pretty much a one-way bu ines. 
cars rarely contain return-loa |s (4) - 
of all the Virginian’s 1946 fight. 
car mileage was chalked up by ¢, 
cars). Hauling empties is as prof: 
as buying oats for dead hor.cs 

Nonetheless, coal is a mig\ity »; 
able trafic when it moves 


FOR ALL MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


a e 













ume (2) over great distan cs 1929 
that’s the way it’s handled }, ¢), dame 1930 
cahontas carriers. Over t 1951 
bituminous travels in migiit ee 
whose capacity is limited on|y }y : tk 
motive power that hauls them , 1935 
Standard on the C. & O., for ex 1936 
are 160-car, 14-mile length coal tM 1937 
weighing up to 15,000 tons gross 1938 
e Fields to Coast—All three of 4 1939 


roads maintain important  tidey,; 
coal shipping facilities in the No 
Hampton Roads area. Between : 
coast and the coal fields, each als 
important traffic interchange con 
tions with north-south trunk lines. | 











MONEY MAN 


Millions 


of KAYDON “precision needle rollers 


*Tolerance on diameter .0002”. On the Inspection Board shown above are KAYDON Needle Rollers .1250” diameter. 


The success of KAYDON Precision NEEDLE ROLLERS in auto- 
mobile and truck transmissions, universal joints, clutches, 
steering gears and other products, has led to their use in 
practically all types of machinery. 





Since these needle rollers may be used between hardened 
shafts and hardened bores of housings or gears, they elimi- 
nate the need for bearing races. Thus they provide the most 
compact high-capacity anti-friction bearing possible, requir- 
ing little or no more space than so-called plain or “solid” 
bearings. 

Millions of these precision needle rollers are being made 
in standard sizes, %" to ¥%" diameters (tolerance .0002” on 
diameter ), flat or rounded ends. Other sizes are being added 
as “standard” when quantities warrant. 








By using standard sizes that are now in big volume produc- Andrew N. Overby, new direc: 
tion, you get the benefit of low cost for highest performance- tor of the International Monctan 
proved quality in small or large quantities . . . but regard- Fund is young—38—but old in 

less of whether your machine design permits use of standard financial experience, has strong Je 
sizes or demands special needle rollers, contact KAYDON. Wall Street connections. Befor 
Be sure to state sizes and quantities when you send your the war he was with Irving Trust 
inquiries. Co. and the Federal Reserve Bank 
s of New York. He returned to the 
Capacity also available now for all types and sizes of KAYDON latter after three and a half years 
Standard or Special Bearings. It pays to “contact KAYDON a Gee Amey wliese he became 3 
of Muskegon.” lieutenant colonel and a procute- 
KAYDON Types of Standard or Special Bearings: ment expert with the Army Serv- 


Spherical Roller @ Taper Roller 


Ball Radial © Ball Thrust ice Forces. Since August of last 
Roller Radial © Roller Thrust year he has been a special assistant 
to Secretary of the Treasury Sny- 
THE ENGINEERING CORP. der in ‘charge of international | 











MUSKEGON ¢ MEICHIGAN monetary affairs. . ‘oa 
A lypes of Balland Rolla Bearings 4" bore lo 120" oulside diameler an 
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e Depression-Proof Pocahontas Roads 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


* Chesapeake 
Ohio 
Gross Net 
Revenues Income 
$150,667 $34,497 
137,230 34,107 
119,552 26,696 
98,725 23,528 
105,970 28,240 
109 ,489 28 ,062 
114,031 31,039 
135,538 43,790 
127 , 347 34,562 
106,376 20, 683 
118,722 27 , 343 
132,720 33,591 
150,237 44,940 
181,810 33,153 
208 , 513 31,359 
216,536 27,341 
203 , 332 16,380 
193,408 27,728 


50,399 


* Merged with Hocking Valley Ry. in 1930. 
payments amounted to: C. & 


S O. $140,659,000; N. 


Norfolk 
& Virginian 
Western Ry. 
Gross Net Gross Net 
Revenues Income Revenues Income 
$117,632 $41,907 $19,871 $5,772 
100 ,530 31,997 17,455 
79,855 21,326 15,337 
62,776 16,984 12,819 
69 , 263 22,479 13,434 
72,708 20 ,464 14,443 
78,044 25,546 15,784 
99. 864 33,107 17,640 
94,862 32,053 20,182 
77,163 20,539 19, 268 
93,115 30,589 21,477 
105,229 31,933 25, 646 
120,177 27,762 27 ,837 
139,600 22,500 26,523 
150,165 22,808 27,301 
159,599 30,748 29,169 
144,864 23,534 28,308 
129,714 23,728 24,788 


35,309 7,296 
40,753 3" 356 


7,560 
9 , 382 


1,419 
2,095 


** 1941-46 fe deval i in 
& W. $184,545 


me and excess-profit tax 
0; Virginian $17,728,000. 








field, each operates an invaluable 
b of coal-gathering branches. 
Vestward from the fields, however, 
carriers’ physical similarities disap- 
I. 
he Virginian—The 629-mile Vir- 
ian’s tails end at Deepwater, W. 
At that point it connects with 
New York Central. The important 
ume of coal traffic it has been turn- 
over to the latter accounts, in 
, for Central’s ranking as the na- 
m’s second largest coal-terminating 
tem. 
ormally, about 38% of the Vir- 
ian’s coal trafic moves eastward to 
ewater. Here it is transhipped by 
ter mainly to the New England area 
ere the Koppers Co. has important 
crests. Some 40% is turned over 
carriers for delivery at lake ports and 
roughout the Middle West. 
Both the C. & O. and N. & W. 
e more trunk line characteristics 
bn the Virginian, Each runs much 
ther west. And each, as a result, 
joys a substantially greater haul than 
es the baby of the group. 
The C. & O.—This line operates 
ore than 3,000 miles of road. Via 
own lines, or trackage rights, it 
kches such centers as Washington, 
ledo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Louis- 
lle, Chicago. Its control over the 
fre Marquette, with which it soon 
pes to merge, rovides a Buffalo- 
Biicago link via the important Mich- 
an “industrial area. Through its 
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stock control of the Nickel Plate, C. 
& QO. can reach indirectly many coal- 
consuming areas in the Buffalo-Chica- 
go-St. Louis region. 

Approximately 75% of C. & O.’s 

coal haul is westward (about one-quar- 
ter of that load is destined for tran- 
shipment from Toledo to other lake 
ports via water). About 15% is shipped 
to domestic coastal ports and abroad 
from its Hampton Roads Terminal 
facilities. The other 10% travels to 
eastern inland consuming centers. 
e The N. & W.—The 2,155-mile N. & 
W. is both an east-west and a north- 
south carrier. It extends not only from 
Norfolk westward to Columbus and 
Cincinnati but also from a connection 
with the parent Pennsy at Hagerstown, 
Md., southward to Winston-Salem and 
Durham, N. C. 

Like C. & O., the N. & W. moves 
most of its coal load westward. Par- 
ticularly heavy is the traffic on its line 
to Columbus. Here C. & O. turns 
over the coal to others (with parent 
Pennsy probably occupying the pre- 
ferred spot) for subsequent shipment 
via the lakes or for direct delivery at 
points throughout the Middle West. 

A substantial amount of N. & W. 
coal also travels eastward. Some is 
destined for use along its lines and 
for delivery to other carriers. Most, 
however, is headed for transhipment 
from Norfolk to various domestic 
coastal ports and foreign consuming 
centers. ; 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


176 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL 
State 0855 


CREATES AND CONSTRUCTS 
COMPLETE PLANTS AND 
PRODUCTION LINES FOR... 


1. Minimum Labor Requirements 


. Maximum Financial Returns 
PROVIDING YOU WITH 


Preliminary product planning 
Technically soufid financing 

Economically located plant site 
Modern bu 
Fully automatic machinery and equipment 


Iding design and construction 


Trained operating staffs 
Complete plant in operation 


ONO WB WH — 


Our quarter century of practical experi 


ence 

@ Hundreds of designs available for 
confidential preliminary planning 

@ Please give us your requirements 


no obligation of course 


Associate companies: 
%& Continental Industrial Engineers, Inc 
% Engenheiros Continental do Brazil, S. A 


% Intercontinental, S. A., Buenos Aires 





HUNDREDS OF 


PROFIT SOURCES 


<a yours today in 


PRODUCTS 
SERVICES 


if 


the new 1947 


treasury of 
“NEW PRODUCTS 
AND SERVICES” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 64-page tabloid lists and de- 
scribes 850 new money-making lines 
by 627 manufacturers. Yours to use, 
sell, produce or compete with. Get 
your copy now—then follow the daily 
“New Products” column in The 
Journal of Commerce. Your copy sent 
free with trial subscription of J-of-C 
—78 issues for only $5. Mail coupon 
and check on Al 


ft ra tT 
i is 


oy ae 











j THE of merce YORK 


53 Park Row, New York 15, merce > - 


Send me the next 78 issues plus my copy of 
“New Products and Services.” Check for $5 is 
enclosed. 
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Industrial CANADA 


Though rich in natural resources and one of the 
world’s largest suppliers of raw materials, about half 
of Canada’s total production is industrial. 

Special departments of this Bank will be glad to 
help you if you plan to establish a plant, branch or 
agency in Canada. These departments are equipped 
to furnish information on suitable plant locations... 
manufacturing and market trends . . . incorporation 
procedure . . . agency arrangements . . . indeed, on 
all phases of industrial Canada. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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Smith-Coroma avoine macuine 


Companion to the famous Smith-Corona office and portable typewriters ... 


e A touch of the total key and a 
single pull of the handle gives the total 
in large, easy-to-read type . . . fully 
punctuated and clearly marked by 4 
total symbol. 


® = Yes, here’s an adding machine for 
all-office use . . . for the amateur as well 
as the expert. Costs little enough to have 
one on every important desk. Takes so 
little time and effort that no one can 
afford to waste time and energy adding 
the old-fashioned way. Even the office 
boy can get totals quickly and accurately 
... up to 8 digits! 


* The keys stay down until you pull 
the handle. You are able to see each item 
before it is entered. If correction is neces- 
sary, you can clear a single digit or the 
entire keyboard. Ciphers are entered 
automatically, saving time and effort. 


& A modern machine with a time- 
tested name. More than 25 years of hard 
usage prove it to be practically trouble 
free. Sold by Smith-Corona branches and 
leading typewriter and office supply 
dealers. Priced at only $93.50 plus tax, 









LC SMES CORONA 
rYPEWRITERS IN¢ 


Syracuse ‘NY 








Standard Insurance No 
Common in Air Travel 


Life insurance policies covering 
seas plane passengers are ) - 
easily obtainable than ever 
reports the Institute of Lifc 
after a poll of 100 companic 
they transact over 80% of t! 
total life insurance business. 
e Standard Risks—According } 
McGraw-Hill publication 
News, half the companies survey, 
now accepting as standard risk 
cants contemplating worldwide 4, 
via U.S. scheduled airlines. Oy § 
same basis, two-thirds also accept | 
applications from individuals tr 
on regularly scheduled Western }} 
isphere flights. There are no limita: 
on any of these policies. 

Just a year ago, however, less ; 
one-third of the same companies js 
standard policies to applicants pr 
ing for worldwide flights. And \ 
slightly more than a third would ¢ 
consider standard life policy requ 
on Western Hemisphere air trave 

Yet even this was a big improven 
over previous years. Until 194, 


— ¢ 
J = 





IT’S A GIFT 


er 





When you go to a bank for: 
lean and get a gift, that’s news. 
And 26-year-old Charles Porte: ' 
and his wife (above), who run 
little New York eatery, found 
the news very good. 

An ex-G. I, Porter applied to 
National City Bank of New 
York for $312. He got it. At the 
same time, because his request 
represented the billionth dollar 
lent by the bank’s personal 
credit department, he got a note 
from the bank, “paid.” 
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War Assets Administration offers for sale or lease, as 
a unit, this completely-equipped plant, ready now for 
immediate production of tapered roller bearings or a 
similar type of accessory or machinery item. 


LOCATION: Plant site, 1025 Cleveland Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. Ready access to both raw material 
sources and industrial markets. 


BUILDINGS: There are 3 buildings as follows: Build- 
ing “A” (Office, Canteen and Shop) one-story timber 
frame on concrete footings, cement block walls, built- 
up roofing, approximately 100,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 

Building “B” (Manufacturing Building) one-sto 
steel frame on concrete foundations, composition root- 
ing on concrete slab, reinforced concrete and slag floors, 
approximately 104, 400 sq. ft. of floor area. 

Building “C’’ (Boilerhouse) a ball-bearing building 
with composition roof on precast slabs on steel beams 








quetting, grinding, drilling, honing, lapping, milling. 
Miscellaneous metal forming and sheet metal tools, 
laboratory and testing equipment, furniture and fixtures. 
There are 10 cranes; one 5-ton, five 2-ton, two 1-ton 
and two portable cranes. 


TRANSPORTATION: Plant is serviced by the Pennsyl- 
vania R.R. with main line adjacent to property. This 
property is located in the industrial area of the city 
with access to several main and secondary highways. 


Sealed proposals, in duplicate, on Uniform Bid Forms, 
for age pe or lease of this property known as the 
Timken Roller Bearing Plant, Plancor 920, will be 
received by the Cincinnati Regional Office, War Assets 
Administration, until June 13, at 2:00 P.M., E.S.T., at 
which time proposals will be publicly opened and read. 


Data herein are not intended as a basis for negotiation. 
Use of the lessee’s name is for identification only and 
has no connection with the lessee’s own facilities. War 


- tora and purlins, walls are brick and floor is monolithic con- ce t ; , 

" crete, approximately 3,500 sq. ft. of floor area. Assets Administration reserves the right to reject any 
news. or all proposals. 

Porter LAND: Approximately 9 acres, fronting 227 feet on Credit terms for the purchase of this property may 
run3 Cleveland Avenue. be arranged. If you qualify as a small business firm, you 
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MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT: Various types of 
production equipment including: demagnetizers, fur- 
naces, heat exchangers, pumps, quenching machines, 
scales, washers. A complete assortment of machine tools 
including: lathes and machines used for boring, bri- 








are entitled to special consideration for purchase 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


For an illustrated brochure, with full description of 
propery and for the forms on which to submit your 
id, address: 


GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 









1131-T 
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Are You Doing or Planning Business in 


atin 


AMERICA? 


Let us send you our Trade Analysis of VENEZUELA .. . first of a timely 


series of reports by an Irving Officer now traveling in Latin America... 





P-TO-THE-MINUTE data on business conditions . . . helpful 
background material as well . .. these Latin American Reports 
contain information you will find particularly valuable in such an 
important but ever-changing market. 

Are you interested in trading elsewhere abroad? The Irving can give 


you timely reports on local conditions and other essential information. 


St OTR MR OB 


=<nennee=======- Simply Mail this Coupon for your Copies ---============-, 
Irving Trust Company 

Foreign Trape INrorMATION Dept. 
One Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me your Trade Analysis of Venezuela and 
future reports of other Latin American countries. 





Name:........ 





ES (ae Ea EE TEE SCE NOTE 














IRVING TRUST COMPANY 





ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 












example, only three of the sy; 
companies were willing to writ. 
insurance policies at stanc ir 
without limitations, for Wes cr }; 
isphere air travelers. And only on¢ \, 
policies covering transocean | |.) 
Back in 1935, no company 

such business if more th 
flight was contemplated. 

e Limitations—Of the group tha 
hedges on such risks, 17 jioy 
Western Hemisphere policic. at y 
ard rates. But they limit the 
policy or the amount of flying | 
others give individual considcrat 
each application. Usually th« 
policy written in such cases i, $25 
And the most frequent limita! 

ing is 250 hours. 

In applications involving 
flights, 14 of the 100 com, 
veved automatically limit th 
policy or flying hours; 13 con 
policy request strictly on its own 1 

Where users of the domesti 
are concerned the life insurance 
panies have relatively few quali 
fact, the institute reports that $4 
those polled now accept such app 
as standard risks without limitati 


HE’LL COLLECT 


George J. Schoeneman, whio 
Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., as new Cor 
sioner of Internal Revenue, 
career man and political appointec 

No Missourian, Schoeneman 
born in a Rhode Island lighthouse. | 






























George J. Schoeneman 


many of his 25 years with the Bur 
of Internal Revenue, he was adminis 
tive head of all collectors’ offices int 
country. At the bureau, he met polit 
Robert Hannegan, who in 1945 got li 
a White House job as president 
assistant in charge of personnel. 
As a career man, Schoeneman is W 























comed by tax lawyers, who respect } 
knowledge of BIR’s functioning. 
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New Savings and Earnings 


for Business 





Read how companies large and small are using the 
Mimeograph brand duplicator to increase efficiency, cut costs 
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“Arrivals and Outs” bulletins 
quickly and economically produced 
on the Mimeograph brand dupli- 
cator, let your salesmen know ex- 
actly what merchandise to offer 
and when it will be available. Cus- 
tomer relations improved! 


yal! 


ee 
Mia. 


WS hee 


Price information... price lists and 
price changes . . . produced in the 
privacy of your own office, rushed 
to your salesmen and customers on 
just a few hours’ notice. Correct 
price data may mean the difference 
between profit and loss on a sale. 



































Sales stimulators... weekly sales 
bulletins help you maintain per- 
sonal contact with your sales force, 
build enthusiasm for slow-moving 
items. Use direct mail to custom- 
ers, too, for economical, high-profit 
salesmanship. 





Save on office forms. Reduce er- 
ror and expense, assist in personnel 
problems, conserve salesmen’s time 
with office forms tailored to your 
personal needs and produced in the 
exact quantity required on the 
Mimeograph brand duplicator. 












































Timely merchandising ideas for 
your retailers and dealers. Show 
them how displays move merchan- 
dise—with illustrations and instruc- 
tions on “how to build.” Quick, 
easy, low cost—when you have the 


Mimeograph brand duplicator. 


4 720 wW. Jackson Bivd., 


° Send me 
. O a free copy of your new folder, ' 





IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —automatic 
feed, hand-operated Mimeograph 
brand duplicators, Models 90 and 
91, shown here. 


FREE-—Detailed suggestions for your use 
on many more savings and earnings 
with the Mimeograph brand duplicator. / 
Clip and mail the coupon today. 





o LP ete N et benecane 
e A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-647 
Chicago 6, Minois 





The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 


: 


Savings and Earnings for Wholesalers.” 


s O Send me more information 


duplicators now available. 
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WORLD LEADERSHIP. 


Our Duty and Our Opportunity 








Capitalism in Europe and the rest of the world is 
challenged by a real and formidable rival, communism. 
For capitalism to thrive a reasonable amount of pros- 
perity is essential. Communism uses poverty to advance 
itself. 

Except for the Western Hemisphere, most of the 
world came out of the war poor. Two years after V-E 
Day it is still poor. It needs dollars. It needs credit. 
It needs capital. It needs trade. It needs technical and 
managerial skills. 

If we in America are to help the rest of the world 
back to its feet, starting it again on the road to peace 
and a free economy, we should try to supply those 
needs within the limits of our capacity. 

We must not overtax our own strength. For the 
first requirement of a stable world is a strong United 
States. But we must accept leadership in international 
economic recovery — in our own self-interest. 

What can the United States do to help men back 
to prosperity in a world economy which will allow 
them freedom and incentive? There are many things. 
But here are two of the most important: 


1. The United States, through Congress, must 
determine the pattern and the total of the for- 
eign loans or grants it can afford. We must 
answer three questions. How much will the 
new program cost? Can we afford it? Have we 
the technicians and managers to watch the 
loans, assuring their fruitful use? 


2. We must demonstrate that we do not intend 
to raise our tariff walls to prohibitive heights 
when our debtors begin to repay us in goods 
and services, which is the only practical way 
they can pay us. Otherwise our loans will be- 
come losses. 


If the United States is to meet even the minimum 
requirements of world rehabilitation, Congress even- 
tually must authorize more advances than those to 
Greece and Turkey. The $400 million for those two 
countries will not do the over-all job of political and 
economic defense which we have begun. A minimum 


































of $5 billion, if promptly and wisely applied in ¢ 
to ten countries, might suffice. BUT this $5 }j, 
will be on top of approximately $16.8 billion \\, 
we have spent or earmarked during the past two \: 
for use abroad, including our full share of the \\; 
Bank and Fund. We shall do a faster and more ¢ 
tive job if Congress will thus add up the foresee; 
total of our international aid, and, even though 
total looks imposingly large, commit us to it, ; 
proper collateral safeguards from the debtor nati 


Congress need not try to foretell all contingen 
like last winter’s weather in Britain, and it certa 
should not create the impression that nations 1 
only ask for billions to receive them. On the ot 
hand, the war should have taught us the miser 
consequences of “too little and too late.” The P: 
dent should have learned that he engenders skeptic 
by going to Congress with parts of a program, a: 
has done in the British, Grecian and Turkish loz 
Within the limits of our capacity, we must make 
decision now to see the whole job through — or thr 
in the sponge. 

In the interest of the debtor nations — as well 
our own interest — the loan program should be i: 
boiled. Rehabilitation loans must really rehabilit: 
They must produce a state of economic health wii 
will permit the World Bank and private capital 
take over the task of financing world recovery - 
perhaps can be done today in France and the lL 
Countries. 


The loans, therefore, must be within the limit 
our technical and managerial ability to implemd 
them. Without technical help, Greece can not use 
loan effectively —to rebuild railroads, clear po 
revive agriculture. Without skilled supervisors, ¢ 
many can not be made to pay its way. Money al 
won't pull China from the brink of economic ch 


Our lending calls for more than money. It calls! 
trained personnel to help the recipients utilize ¢ 
loans effectively — geologists, construction and sa 
tary engineers, monetary experts, and managemé 
and agricultural specialists. 



































sand the loss of our 
westments. Imports do 
d to raise living stand- 
s, and a two-way trade 
ram need not require 
to slash our present tar- 
rates. 

e complexion of our 
eign trade has changed 
ce the war. Our man- 
bcturing capacity has 
reased and our raw- 
pterial self-sufficiency is 
ding to decline. For ex- 
ple, we probably shall 
e to continue import- 
p copper and zinc and 
increase our prewar 
pendence on imported 
nd. We may soon have 
depend heavily on im- 
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Mn, 3 M@rted oil, and—gradually 
ish lotion a growing volume of 
make in ore from abroad. Our 
or thr 


brmal dependence on 
ports for commodities 
e rubber, tin and silk 
ll continue. 

abilit™Our population has 
‘h whine up 10 million in the 
ipital Mt decade, and we now 


vell as 
be h: 


very - Mave a $176 billion national income, making room for 


‘he Lalore imports. 


Asa result of every nation’s recent attempts to make 
imit (@Belf secure and self-sufficient by slamming its trade 
plemempor, a world-wide series of quotas and restrictions is 
t use™ocking international trade. Even more, government 
+ poimying and selling threaten to take commerce out of 
rs, Cage hands of private traders, placing it in the unin- 
-y al@mpited care of bureaucratic negotiators. 


gans are necessary but they are only a first step. 
ong-range program requires the opening of the half- 
ed doors of world trade — our own door, too. 

We will have to get used to the idea that, when our 
htors pay us, they must pay us largely in goods and 
myices. Refusal to permit such repayments in the 
nties helped start the world depression in the thir- 








A NEW ENTERPRISE 


Advocacy by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
in the accompanying editorial, of an effective world 
economic policy is not a mere verbal exercise. In the 
faith that we as a nation shall develop such a policy, 
this Company, following a trial blazed by leaders in 
American industry and finance, is expanding its opera- 
tions overseas. 


A newly created McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion will push forward the frontiers of our technical 
magazine and book publishing business throughout the 
world. The new Corporation comprises: 


Seven international magazines—the McGRAW- 
HILL DIGEST, THE AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE and 
EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, PHARMACY INTER- 
NATIONAL and EL FARMACEUTICO, INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL CONSTRUCCION, INGENIERIA 
INTERNACIONAL INDUSTRIA. 


Anewsgathering agency, McGRAW-HILL WORLD 
NEWS, specializing in industrial and engineering 
coverage with correspondents in 36 world centers. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Ltd. (London), 
serving the special needs of Britain and western 
Europe and publishing THE MACHINIST (London). 


Five buyers’ guides—AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 
(in English and Spanish), CONSTRUCTION EQUIP- 
MENT, INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY and PHARMA- 
CEUTICALS (all in Spanish), 


In addition, the McGraw-Hill Book Company has an 
overseas network for the distribution of its books. 








disaster and war. 


> chaff Our government has taken the lead in calling the 
vals inference of 18 nations, now meeting at Geneva, to 
ize tq@™pen as many trade doors as possible. The American 
d saiielegates will bargain product by product and coun- 
cemegmy by country — all summer, if necessary — for lower 


riffs, fewer quotas and a free flow of private trade. 


THIS IS THE 58rx OF A SERIES 


The task is a long one, and the results are as yet un- 
certain, but, if success is achieved, an immense oppor- 
tunity for good works and good earnings will lic 
before American businessmen. 

This is no picayunish opportunity. Authoritative esti- 
mates put our 1947 exports at $11 billion and our 
imports at $6 billion. That’s substantial. It is greater 


than the value of all 
crops grown on our farms 
($10%2 billion) and ex- 
ceeds the value of all ship- 
ments of industries such 
as automobiles ($9 bil- 
lion), textiles ($8 billion ) 
and chemicals ($8 bil- 
lion). 

International trade is 
vital, not to be shrugged 
off, not to be kicked 
around as a football of 
party politics. Republi- 
cans and Democrats agree 
on a non-partisan foreign 
political policy. They 
should agree also on a 
non-partisan foreign eco- 
nomic policy. The foreign 
relations of the United 
States, political or eco- 
nomic, can no longer be 
log-rolled hither and yon. 

A general program for 
international recovery, 
outlined here, will bring 
its full quota of aches and 
pains. But lack of a pro- 
gram will produce eco- 
nomic and political troub- 


les on a vast scale; timid retreat will invite economic 


By an intelligent, bold and resourceful program, 
we have a chance to win through to a long peace in 
the kind of world we want. Unless America provides 
the leadership, there can be no such program. Then 
Communism merely needs to hang around long 
enough to pick up the pieces. 

Ours is the responsibility and the opportunity. 





President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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SLY 


PIONEERS AND 
LEADERS IN 


DUST CONTROL 


Sly Dust Filter used for the collection of fine, 
float, silica dust in a large southern California 
plant. Thousands of other Sly Dust Filters are used simi- 
larly for suppression and collection of injurious dusts. 





Sly pioneered in the development of 
positive dust collection and were the 
original patentees of cloth type filter 


The most effective—as well as simplest 
and cheapest—method of collection is 
by cloth filtration. The Sly Filter uses 
more cloth than any other and hence 
has greater filtering capacity. 
This additional capacity 
plus savings in operation 
and maintenance make 
the Sly Filter most inex- 
pensive in the long run. 
Ask for Bulletin 98 and 
state your condition so 
_ that we can write you fully. 
SEND FOR THIS BULLETIN 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue + Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PIONEERS IN Scteatific 
DUST CONTROL 


LABOR 





Labor Law Hangs by a Threa 


If just seven senators who voted for the Taft bil! cha, 
their minds, the anticipated presidential veto of the conferey 
measure will be sustained. And 14 appear to be on the fence 


Seven Senators hold the key to the 

fate of the Taft-Hartley labor disputes 
bill. 
e Fate of a Veto—A Truman veto is as- 
sured if the President can count on 
more than a third of the Senate’s votes 
—the margin he needs to sustain his re- 
jection. ‘The veto may come anyway— 
it is, indeed, generally anticipated. But 
whether it can be made to stick depends 
on the Administration’s getting seven 
more votes than it got when the upper 
chamber voted 68-24 to make a basic 
and far-reaching change in the nation’s 
labor policy. (The two-thirds majority 
necessary to override a veto is certain in 
the House.) 

The Taft bill is now in Senate-House 
conference committee, where legislators 
from both chambers are ironing out dif- 
ferences with the House-passed Hartley 
bill. It is pretty generally conceded that 
the final draft will closely resemble the 
Senate measure; there would be no 
chance of reversing the veto in the Sen- 


ate if the final bill were appre; 

stronger than the one 24 senitors } 
already opposed. 

© 14 on the Fence—Political c:\cyj3 
lead the White House to believe 4 
the seven votes it needs are to be {oy 
in a group of 14 senators whose vot 
favor of the ‘Taft bill may be swite 
Obviously, that 14 figure is subject 
change once the conference bill is y; 
ten. On an issue so explosive, with 

lines drawn so tight, differences in s 
ings affect the alignments. Most of § 
“doubtful” senators, therefore, 
make a final decision on their stand 
til they see what the conference ¢ 
mittee comes up with. They will 4 
want to hear what Truman has to ; 
And some of them will doubtless 


account of what the Administratj 


might care to tender in the way of po 
offices, contracts, and jobs. 

But from what you can find out no 
by talking to senators, to senators’ ; 
retaries, and from past records—ther 





Negotiations for a new wage con- 
tract in the bituminous coal indus- 
tiy began in earnest this week. Fol- 
lowing established custom, John L. 
Lewis headed the United Mine 
Workers delegation to a joint con- 
ference presided over by Ezra Van 
Horn, executive vice-president of the 
Ohio Coal Assn. What did not fol- 
low established custom was ; employer 
representation of only 75% of the 
in dustry’ s tonnage at the conference. 

This was Lew? concession to the 
overhanging threat of drastic labor 
legislation. He had elected to bar- 
gain with northern, western, and 
captive mine operators, leaving 
southern owners until later. Insist- 
ence on full industry-wide contract 
talks would have made negotiations 
iinpossible, would have raised the 
specter of a July coal strike just as 
Harry Truman’s lieutenants are try- 
ing to change seven Senate votes on 
the Taft bill in order to sustain a 
presidential veto. 








Lewis Waives Industry-Wide Bargaining 


John L. Lewis and Ezra Van Hom 
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The Administration needs seven votes in the Senate 
(in addition to the 24 that opposed the Taft labor 
bill) to sustain a presidential veto. Hence it is con- 
centrating on getting at least half of the above group 
to switch. The above: (1) Sparkman, Ala.; (2) 
Umstead, N. C.; (3) Holland, Fla.; (4) O’Conor, 
Md.; (5) Ellender, La.; (6) Aiken, Vt., the only Re- 
publican on the list; (7) Fulbright, Ark.; (8) Lucas, 
Ill.; (9) Connally, Tex.; (10) Tydings, Md.; (11) 
Maybank, S. C.; (12) Hatch, N. M.; (13) Hoey, 
N. C.; and (14) Stewart. Tenn. 


siderable reason to believe that a 
mber of senators who voted for the 
are apt to vote to sustain a veto. 

bure to Switch—It’s generally agreed 
it as many as three to five Democrats 
| swing over to sustain Truman’s veto, 
ardless, Most observers put Lucas of 
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Illinois, Sparkman of Alabama, and 
Umstead of North Carolina in this col- 
umn, Some add in Holland of Florida 
and O’Conor of Maryland. 


e “If? Group—Another half-dozen 
Democrats are listed as probable shifts 
if the conference committee adds some 


House provision they can’t swallow, or 
if they decide they want to uphold Tru- 
man’s hand more than they want labor 


curbed. 
Put into this group: Maybank of 


South Carolina (a good party man who 
has been trending against labor), Con- 
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How Faye 


gets cost “whys” 





These are but a few of the 4,000 
tools that are turned out regularly 
at Snap-on Tools Corporation 
of Kenosha, Wis. by hundreds of 
workmen...from scores of different 
machine centers. Operating on 
standard cost, Snap-on wants fo 
know the “why” of any variance 
... and wants to know fast in order 
to establish proper controls and 
keep costs in their place. | 


“Berore we used Keysort,” says 
Harris H. Kruse, Snap-on-Tools’ 
Industrial Systems Engineer, ‘“‘our 
control lagged far behind discovery 
of variances because quick access 
to facts was lacking. Keysort gives 
us the right reasons right away... 
and helps us maintain constant 


THE MCBEE 





cost controls that have added up 
to substantial long-run savings.” 


Keysort applied to Snap-on’s 
production planning supplies top 
management with on-time, on-the- 
-beam sales load, factory load and 
performance figures. Management 
can accurately plan employment 
and expenditures in terms of needs 
... knows what delivery dates to 
promise customers...and knows 
that the promises will be kept. 

Economical, easy to install and 
use, fact-finding McBee methods 
speed and simplify every business 
routine. If you want more business 
facts, in more usable form... and 
want them faster... get in touch 
with the nearest McBee man. 


COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 

















nally of Texas (coauthor of the ¢ 
nally-Smith Act), Hatch of Ney \ 
ico (who wants a labor law | ut cy. 
pushed too far in curbing |. or), 
of North Carolina (another 2oo¢ », 
man), Stewart of Tenncssce ' 
Crump often splits his se:atos. 
Kellar will vote to override), |) 
Maryland (he’s ambitious | 
President). 
e Milder Bill Wanted—F'in,\\y, 4 
a third group: senators who to 
curbing labor unions, but who y, 
welcome a chance to defeat some ; 
tures of the conference bill if tly 
sure they would get a second chang 
vote for a milder bill. 
This is the group Truman can 
over by a veto message spelling 
specifically why he won’t take the }ij 
sent, but calling for a substitute. 
In this group, you can put Elle 
of Louisiana, Fulbright of Arkansas; 
the Republican, Aiken of Vem 
Ellender and Aiken were two of 
members of the Senate Labor Cony 
tee who formed a coalition majority 
strike out several of the “teeth” C) , 
man Robert A. Taft of Ohio origingihiy 7 
wrote into the bill. 


\ 
. ) 
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C.1.O. pickets continued the: 
weary march outside R. J. Rey 
nolds Tobacco Co. plants 3 
Winston-Salem, N. C., this week. 
Their Food, Tobacco & Agr: 
cultural Workers strike was in it 
third week of deadlock. 
Meanwhile, Reynolds (Came! 
was quoted as determined “t0 
do our damnedest to take the 
sales lead” from American Te 
bacco Co. (Lucky Strike). Sceein 
itself as a factor in the battle 
for sales supremacy, F.T.A. wil 
stand pat on its demand for a 15¢ 
“pattern” hourly increase, against 
Reynolds 54¢ offer. 
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on New York Central 








Sites for Farsighted Management. Plan now to be cen- 
trally located among America’s biggest markets, leading 
ports and major sources of supply. Consider, too, the 
benefits of being served by New York Central...now 
investing $100,000,000 in brand new freight and pas- 
senger equipment. Look ahead to the time when all 
these competitive advantages will count heavily. 








547 Plants<Bick “Central” Locations. Along New York 
Central, new industry is digging in at an all-time record 
rate ...laying the foundation for future profits. In 
1946, a new high of 547 plants picked “Central” loca- 
tions...enough, if gathered in one place, to form a 
great new industrial city. 


Helping industrial ‘Home Hunters”. New York Central 
gladly furnishes details on available plant or warehouse 
sites now in its files...or undertakes surveys to find 
special advantages you need. Contact Central’s near- 
est Industrial Representative or local Freight Agent... 
or write Industrial Department, New York Central 
System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ONCENTRATED in New York Central's territory 
is 52% of U. S. buying power. 
LECTRIC power at low cost and sources of pure 
water for industrial uses are plentiful here. 
NE specialized cars are adding to New York 
Central’s modern 158,000 freight car fleet. 
RAVELING personnel benefits from the dependable 
service of Central’s Great Steel Fleet. 
All service via Central reaches ports handling 
85°% of Atlantic coast foreign trade. 
REA produces 75% of U.S. bituminous coal end 
steel, plus many other materials and supplies. 
ABOR supply includes nearly two-thirds of 
America’s highly skilled factory workers. 








Why Record Numbers of New Plants are Locating on WEW VORK CENTRAL 











Fw YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 

















PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 
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The service rendered by the concrete pavement on the Governor Printz Boulevard 
in Delaware is an example of what may be expected of concrete pavements. 


CONCRETE STREETS 
And Your Money 


It’s your money that pays for street paving, Mr. Taxpayer and 
Mr. Motorist! Your money that pays for building the pavement, 
for maintaining it and for rebuilding when it’s worn out. 

Because it’s your gas tax, vehicle license fees and other tax 
money that pays for streets, it makes a difference to you what 
kind of pavements are built. 

Good pavement costs less than poor pavement. You pay more 
for inferior, cheaply-built pavements than you pay for safe, 
durable, long-lasting pavement like portland cement concrete. 
That’s true because you not only pay for the constant mainte- 
nance required to keep inferior pavements in even passable 
condition, but you also foot the bills for accidents, traffic jams 
and delays caused by inadequate, unsafe pavements. 

Whether it’s paving for a broad expressway, paving for a 
bustling business thoroughfare or a new residential street, your 
money will buy more safe, convenient pavement service per 
dollar when invested in concrete—the pavement of long life 
and low annual cost. 

Ask your city officials to specify portland cement concrete for 
street paving in your community. 


Dept. A5d-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


scientific research and engineering field work 









Unified Effort 


Two union conventions 
Cl.O., one A-F.L.—stress », 


for concerted labor actig, 
1948 political campaign. 






yn 

If any doubt had existed on 4, 
portance organized: labor now 4, 
to unity and political action, that ; 
was erased last week. ‘I'wo majo; 
ventions, one of a C.1.0. union ay; 
other of an A.F.L. affiliate, | 
ers stress the need for unific 
the polls in 1948. 
© Unallayed Fears—Significantly, : 
admonitions were not unconsidere) 
actions to the labor law trend in \\ 
ington (page 82) and in the states, fae" 
were based, instead, on the alarm y; 
now feel about the possibility of hy 
to live under a steadily toughening \ 
code. 

Even a sustained veto of a confer 
compromise on House and Senat 
bills (BW—May17’47,p70) will he 
allay that fear. ‘Nhe unity and p 
action issues are sure to continue in 
places on the agenda of important y 
conventions this year. 

e Unity for Defense—The import 
to management is obvious: A.}'] 
C.1.O. are being shoved closer toge! 
The intimacy arises not from an 
to heal the old, sharp breach, but | 
desire to muster the strongest pos 
defense. Actual merger is still far; 
(BW—May10’47,p81). But cooper 
on political action no longer ap; 
improbable. With that achieved, 
laboration in the field of wage den 
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WHEN UNIONS MEET 


To management, union conver 
tions provide an_ indicator 
what’s coming on the labor fron: 
Here is a list of pending maj 
mectings: 

A.F.L. Ladies Garment Workers. |v 







Telephone Workers ........-. 
A.F.L. Longshoremen ......... J 
ALR. Reta lees fs cess 
Locomotive Firemen, Enginemen.| 
Doe Pred bon: ae Aug 


A.F.L. Typographical Union. . . . Av: 
C.1.0. Electrical Workers. . $e 
C.1.0. Maritime Workers. . 
C.1.0. Woodworkers ........! “Sept 
C.1.0. Shipyard Workers..... .S¢ cm 
A.F.L. Chemical Workers . 

Railroad Trainmen ........... Ser 


A.F.L. Metal Trades Dept. .. . .S¢?’ 
A. F.L. Bldg. Trades Dept. . 08 
A .F.L. Annual Convention..... 0. 
.F.L. Commercial T tiene Oct 


1.0. Auto Workers.........! 
1.0. Annual Convention.... 'No 
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How you can do your 


ORDER WRITING 


or any other office paper work 


ON BLANK PAPER 
with Davidson Pre-printed 


Paper WEGese 


AUiE 









This is a Davidson Pre-Printed Paper Master. 
It is supplied to you pre-printed with any of 
your standard office forms such as production 
orders, inventory lists, tabulating machine 
reports, combination orders and invoices, ship- 
ping documents, or any of hundreds of similar 
forms. 
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To issue multiple orders, merely type the in- 
formation directly on one of these Pre-printed 
Masters using a standard typewriter or other 
mechanical writing device. Signature can be 
added with pen or pencil if desired. 
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Place the typed Master on your Davidson 
Dual Duplicator and, using blank paper, both 
the form and the filled-in matter are repro- 
duced simultaneously and in perfect register 
. .. a8 Many copies as you need ... and all 
with one writing. 
















This is the Davidson Offset method . . . the 
method that gives you clear, distinct copies 
in black or any color you want. . . no fuzzy, 
indistinct characters . . . no broken lines. 
Each is a faithful reproduction of the original. 

Huge stocks of printed office forms are no 
longer necessary... just use blank paper...any 
color. And the process is exceedingly simple 
...fast... dependable. ..and very low in cost. 

Remember, the Davidson is a dual purpose 


duplicator . . . reproduces from offset plates 
as well as from type, electrotypes, and rubber 
lates. With it you can produce advertising 
iterature in one or more colors, stationery, 
bulletins, envelopes, and dozens of other items 
. . . exceptionally high quality at low cost. 
And only a Davidson can give you all this 
in one machine. 


The coupon will bring you full details . . . 
no obligation. 













wvidson Manufacturing Corporation 
034-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
entlemen: I would like to know more about how 
can expedite office paper work with a Davidson 
Dual Duplicator and Davitoen Paper Masters. 


Davidson 


DUAL DUPLICATOR 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies are 
located in principal cities of U. S., Canada, 
and foreign countries. 
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HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


are now being produced 
in quantities 
insuring prompt delivery 


Do you like to figure out short-cuts, 
devise easier ways of doing things, or 
develop “special equipment” which 
will enable a factory to turn out 
better work in less time? If so, you'll 
find many applications for Hein- 
Werner Hydraulic Jacks. They’re 
great for many different pressing, 
bending, pushing, lifting or moving 
operations. 

Made in models of 1%, 3, 5, 8, 12, 
20, 30, 50, and 100 tons capacity. 
For details, consult nearest indus- 
trial supply distributor, or write us, 





HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 





















—important to industry’s firang;, 
ning—may become anothe: objeq 

Hence, union conventi: 1s 4h; 
are bound to have manag. men}. 
tion. Employers will wan’ to « 
how unity strategy may tase shy 
e The Problems—If a new j,h, 
finally emerges this year, wiion q 
tions will face hard dec ions, 
will have to decide how the ney » 
tions can be fought in the cour. 
to live under the new labor oj 
survive. And they will have » 
a way to conduct a political camp, 
1948 for a friendlier Congress—y; 
violating a law designed to ke ep t 
out of politics. 

There is little doubt that, unde; 
circumstances, strong unit 
be discernible. 

e Political Action—If a veto 
labor legislation, union conventioy 
be spurred to new peaks of » 
action. Objective will be to 
1948, any immediate threats 
gent labor curbs. Already shocked 9 
its old complacency about polit 
tion, A.F.L. will commit itself 4 
to such a campaign as C.I.O. 

The die was cast with AFL 
thorization of a $1,500,000 adver 
and radio campaign to combat | 
legislation it considers bad. The fe 
tion has privately discussed plan 
extend its present campaign, 
pour more money into the drive; 
also reluctantly considered _plar 
revitalizing a grass-roots political a 
— The name of John L. 

as been mentioned frequently as 
mover in proposals for an aggt 
A.F.L. political action campaign. 
e Where They Sit—Public positio 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. were revealed, 
ever, at the two major conventio 
e C.1.0.’s United Packinghouse \ 
ers were exhorted to break with 
“tweedledee and tweedledum” 
between Republican and Demo 
Parties. Delegates agreed that the 1 
should favor independent and | 
candidates, until formation “3 
proper time” of a third pat 
mitted to the interests of org 
labor. 
e AF .L.’s Brotherhood of Rail 
Steamship Clerks cheered propos: 
unity and political action. Fedeq 
President William Green, who rc: 
took part in A.F.L.-C.1.O. unit 
ferences, predicted formation of 4 
bloc of from “40,000,000 to 
000” labor votes by AF LA 
merger before 1948. The stim 
Green told delegates, would b: 
need for unified political action. 
e Differences—The official position 
the two conventions differed sharp 

The C.1.O. union advocated 4 
party. Green urged political 3 
within the framework of existing pa 
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The C.I.O. announced plans ! 
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me it1TS BURGH 


WINDOW 


‘PITTSBURGH's NEW WINDOW 
WITH BU/LT-/N INSULATION 


with Lower heating conta: 


1. Twindow has nearly twice the insulating 
efficiency of ordinary windows (more when 
made with more than two panes of glass). 


2 Twindow makes rooms more comfortable 


throughout the year. 


3. Twindow saves money on heating, air con- 


ditioning, lighting. 


4. Twindow virtually prevents condensation 


on the glass. 


5. Twindow is as easy fo install as a single 


pane of glass. 


ESE five Twindow advantages 
have resulted in tremendous 
and for this latest product of 
burgh” research. 

ecause of them, architects and 
ders can plan on smaller, more 
pact heating and air-condition- 
equipment. They can increase 
umber and size of windows... 
ing rooms more cheerful and 
costly to light. And they can do 
without-increasing heating and 
onditioning expense. 

indow’s high insulating effi- 


ciency means greater year ‘round 
comfort at minimum cost. For ex- 
ample, temperature and humidity 
are easier to control. The room-side 
glass surface is warm... won't cause 
downdrafts ... won't frost or steam 
except under very severe conditions. 

From every point of view, Twin- 
dow is the ideal window for picture 
windows in homes; for large win- 
dows in hospitals, schools, offices, 
factories; for store fronts and refrig- 
erated fixtures. 

Write us today for more complete 





information about Twindow, Pitts- 
burgh’s new window with built-in 
insulation. Address: Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, 2203-7 Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


We regret that current production is not meeting 
demands. Deliveries must continue slow until new 
facilities are completed. When planning new con- 
struction or modernization, we suggest you get in 
touch with our nearest branch to determine if 
our delivery schedule will permit your use of this 
finest of insulated windows, 


iP) ‘eirrsBuRGH’ slonds for Quality Glass and Print 
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The ROCK ISLAND 
Network 


“delivers the goods”’ 
in good condition 








/ Island \ 


Swift, safe transportation is what 
at get when you specify “Rocket 
Freight.” Experienced Rock Island 
freight experts are constantly advis- 
ing shippers on proper stowing, 
packaging and marking. Offices in 
all principal cities. Investigate! 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


Route of the Rocket Freights 
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FACTORIES AT 


FORD CITY, PA 
SALEM, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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“bigger, better, stronger, more power- 
ful C.I.O. Political Action Committee 
than ever before,” said the collection of 
funds will begin June 15, and that 
C.I.O. president Philip Murray will take 
am active role in P.A.C. as executive 
board member. Green, critical in the 
past about P.A.C. and its methods, 
made no overtures toward unity and 
collaboration with the committee in its 
present form. 


Convention Items 


The political action and unity issues were 
first in importance on the agendas of the 
packinghouse workers union and the sail- 
way clerks. 

Other convention developments: 

@ Packinghouse Workers—Delegates sct as 
contract objectives a 15¢ hourly wage 
increase, removal of geographical wage dif- 
ferential, severance pay, a medical and hos- 
pitalization plan financed by employers, and 
more liberal vacation pay. The union also 
will strive for a 30-hour work week at 40- 
hour pay, and a guaranteed annual wage; 
these, however, are part of the union’s 
“program for the future.” 

The union adopted unanimously a state- 
ment of policy which avoided direct refer- 
ence to the role of Communists in the 
union, but which rejected interference by 
“outsiders” in union affairs. The statement, 
similar to that approved by C.I.O, last year 
(BW—Dec.28'46,p64), warned: 

“We resent attempts to influence our 
actions, and we will not tolerate efforts by 
outsiders, individuals, organizations, or 
groups, who attempt to infiltrate, dictate, 

































meddle or interfere in any .2y , 
functions of our organization 

@ Railway Clerks—Delegatcs 

time being, a stormy issue in +h, 
voting full rights of members]: » to \, 
This step was taken, union ficijh 
clear, not so much on the 
volition as because pressure igaing 
bars could not be resisted. or jn 
the New York State antidig 
board had warned the union t» eng 
“be enjoined from operating in New y 

That was not, however, the sole ; 
For the past year, the A.F.L. union hy 
concerned about threats that Nest , 
aries would switch over to C.1.0’s |, 
Transport Service Employees, 

The railway clerks union has ¢ 
Negroes in auxiliaries since 1939, 
also followed in a number of other 4 
unions (BW—Jun.22’46,p88). In th 
the Negroes ‘thave been covered by col} 
bargaining, but have had no voice i 
affairs. New policy will leave to est 
(white) locals the decision on whe 
take in Negro members, or to set up 
rate, independent locals for them, © 
@ Jewelry Workers—The Intl. | 
Workers Union (A.F.L.) is one of th 
eration’s unions which, like many ( 
unions, has a sharp left-wing problem] 
gates to the union’s international conve 
recently heatedly debated what nght-y 
said was “an attempt by Commun 
seize control of the union.” The ; 
wingers won a subsequent show of stre 
a resolution to bar Communists as 
won on a 72-to-17 vote. Henceforth, 
didates for office must sign statements 
they are neither Communists nor f 
travelers. , 








- 





CLEANLINESS IS NEXT TO—GOOD RELATIONS 


Washday blues—for both employees and management—are minimiz‘ 
at Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. To help employee 1¢ 
tions and to reduce washday absenteeism, the company obtained 30 Bes 
dix home washers from New York’s Telecoin Corp., installed them ms} 
at the plant. Clothes to be washed are left with attendants at the beg 
ning of each shift, picked up at its end. The charge: 25¢ for nine poun® 
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Can you spot the thief in this picture? 


0, YOU CAN’T. Because this 
particular “thief” is invisi- 
», But his presence can be felt 
and that’s why he’s getting 
vay with grand larceny! Here’s 
he story: 
In converting their building 
om d-c to a-c, Philadelphia’s fa- 
ous Sheraton Hotel was forced 
) shut down their air condition- 
ig system for several weeks. 
though they maintained their 
ual fine service and cuisine, 
bss of their air conditioning cost 


hem more than $100 a day in 


ining room business alone. 

It isn’t often that you can 
heasure the day-to-day value of 
ir conditioning in actual dollars. 


But without it your losses may 
be far greater than the cost of 
the equipment itself. And this 
holds, not only for commercial 
businesses, but throughout in- 
dustry, where it would be impos- 
sible to make many of our finest 
precision products without prop- 
erly conditioned air. 

Skillfully engineered air offers 
your business— whatever it may 
be—one or more ways to cut 
costs, attract more customers, 
increase production. Not only in 
air conditioning, but in drying, 
conveying, controlling dust and 
fumes, in ventilation and mechan- 
ical draft, the opportunities for 
putting air to work are almost 


limitless. And that’s where Stur- 
tevant can help—not only with 
equipment, but with new ideas 
and planning aids for the archi- 
tect, engineer and designer. 

For Sturtevant, now a division 
of Westinghouse Electric, is the 
only manufacturer of all the 
components for every application 
of engineered air. Write: West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, 
Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse 


Sturtevant 


DeVESBON 



























































He needs a Todd Payroll 
System. With it, any clerk can 
prepare the employee’s state- 
ment of earnings, the payroll 
sheet, and the individual earn- 
ings record ALL AT ONCE! 
The simplicity and efficiency 
of a Todd Payroll System not 
only eliminate tedious hours of 
office routine and keep records 
constantly ready for inspection 
—they actually cut payroll prep- 
aration time in half! 
Thousands of companies 
throughout the country have 
found that using a Todd System 
is an effective time and money 
saver in the Payroll Department. 
Why not find out how it can 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please let me have the facts about Todd Pay- 
roll Systems— without obligation, of course. 
Company ier eats 


Address neal 


City County State 
By ; ae 


Ow 5-24-47 


| 


MAN OVERBOARD! 


...IN a Sed 
of payroll 
details 


help in your company? There is 
no cost involved in getting com- 
plete information by mailing 
the coupon below. 





WHAT CUSTOMERS SAY: 


“Now that we have used your payroll 
system for a year we would like to tell 
you how pleased we are with its opera- 
tion. Time spent in keeping payroll 
records has been reduced materially, 
the accuracy of our records has been 
improved, and our Social Security re- 
Ports are now in balance and prepared 

with no trouble at all.” 
Prest-O-Lite Battery Company, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


“Our company has been using your 
payroll system for some time and we 
find it very satisfactory in every respect. 
It is a time-saving system and we are 
able to complete our entire weekly pay- 
roll in much less time than with the 
system we used previously.” 


Darlington Manufacturine Company 
Darlington, South Carolina 















ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN Wf PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 























Trouble in Brass 


CLO. disapproves agi, 
of shipbuilding union in abso 
ing 25,000 brass workers, § 
mate may go on until Novem}, 


Confusion was spreading i: the ( 
necticut brass-working industry 
week. A stalemate threatened jn y 
union-management contractual relay 
until intraunion squabbles could 
ironed out. And that appears to J 
long way off. 

Affairs have been muddled since g 
this year by a right-wing revolt of | 
unions against C.I.O.’s Mine, \ 
& Smelter Workers (BW-—I'cb.|; 
p94). Earlier this month the Indy 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding \\y 
ers (C.1.0.) absorbed more than 25. 
M.M.S.W. secessionists (B\V-\j 
’47,p88). Last week end C.1.0.’s ex 
tive board objected sternly to this mo 
e Recommendations—By a vote of 
to-8, the C.1.O. board recommend 
(1) ouster of secessionist leader Jj 
Driscoll as secretary of the Connect 
State Industrial Union Council; (2 
rescinding by I.U.M.S.W. of char 
issued to 40-odd locals which  seced 
from M.M.S.W.; (3) resignation—or 
moval—of Maurice Travers, accused 
secessionists of having _ leftist 
pathies, as M.M.S.W. president; 
(4) appointment of a C.1.O. commit 
to administer affairs of M.M.S.W. 
“conditions of stability and unity 
restored.” 

The four-point program closely { 
lowed the recommendations of a C] 
committee named two months ag 
sift internal trouble of M.M.S.\\ 
effect, it amounted to a comprom 
between M.M.S.W.’s right- and | 
wings. 

e Turndown—There was a strong dou! 
however, that it would have any ime 
diate effect. Under C.1.O. laws, 

executive beard can intervene in an 4 
liate’s internal affairs only with the! 
ter’s permission. So if either M.MS! 
or 1.U.M.S.W. turns down the boar 
program, C.I.O. can’t take any act 
until its annual convention next - 
vember. And this week it appeared 4 
tain that one union—and possibly bi 
—would turn down the program 

Reid Robinson, former M.\\5\ 
president and still its representative 
C.1.0.’s executive board, made no bo 
about it. He announced that M.\.S.\ 
would definitely reject those tc 
which apply to its internal affairs. _ 
e No Assurance—John Green, presic’ 
of ILU.M.S.W., immediately agreed 
recommend that his union’s execu! 
board comply with the C.I.O. prog 
But he offered C.1.O. no assurance 
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For THE Midwest Empire 


Four great states, Minnesota, South Dakota, Iowa and Illinois, 
comprise the heart of the rich agricultural and industrial empire that is the 
Midwest. 

For three-quarters of a century, Fast, Dependable Freight Service, via the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway and its Peoria Gateway, has contributed to 
the agricultural progress of these four states and to their supremacy in pro- 
duction of foods for America. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight carrier, with fleets of 
new locomotives and cars rolling on heavy-duty tracks, provides ever-finer 
transportation also for the fast-growing industries that are creating new 
opportunities for employment and prosperity in the Great Midwest. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES e. LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


“de Minneapolis & St. Louis Zacluay 




















ENGINEERED 


pill (ess 


SWIVEL 






Cutting materials handling time 
with a fast, fluid production line 
on FAULTLESS Engineered Casters— 





<4_| Provides your greatest opportu- 

: feo nity for gains in worker produc- 

Is {{_ ) is di tivity —unit output. Half a century 
ley Ly =| f of specialized engineering expe- 
SOL riencehas produced a wide selec- 
reucks tion of FAULTLESS Caster sizes, 
(= types and capacities. If you want 
——, to move anything, easier—SEE 


YOUR FAULTLESS CASTER DEALER. 








FAULTLESS CASTER CORP. 





the board would accept the proposal to 
surrender its new brass-working affiliates. 
Shipbuilding union board members 
are listed among C.I.O.’s most out- 
spoken right-wing, or anti-Communist, 
factionalists. Opposition was running 
strong among them this week against 
any move which might thrust seces- 
sionist -brass workers back toward 
M.M.S.W. Their attitude was that 
until M.M.S.W. accepted C.I.0.’s 
proposals—or until there were assur- 
ances that C.I.O. would act against 
M.M.S.W.-—the shipbuilding union 
should withhold action. 
e Another Question—Efforts are being 
made in C.1.0.’s Washington offices to 
find a way to avert a potentially explo- 
sive showdown. Meanwhile, another 
important question is dangling: Will 
the secessionists agree to go back into 
M.M.S.W. if I.U.M.S.W. rescinds the 
recently issued charters? Since the 
group has withdrawn legally from the 
M.M.S.W.—and the secession has been 
upheld in the courts—C.I1.O. cannot 
compel them to return. And while the 
secessionists have maintained all along 
that they want C.I.O. affiliation, they 
have made it conditional on freedom 
from left-wing dominance. 





Tables Turned 


C.1.O. longshoremen , 
list of demands from Calif, 
warehouse operators; but , 
counters with some of its o 

Against an aggressive un on, » 
ployer is apt to forget that cj. 


bargaining is a two-way | 
union isn’t the only party to the, 


‘tiations that can make “de:nan¢ 


Ford Motor Co. took the |, 
couple of years ago in establishing 
way traffic in the bargaining 19; 
that time it added its own de 
not counterproposals—to tho 
sented by the C.1.0.’s United | 
Workers (BW—Nov.23’45,p93 
employers admired the bold tact 
few emulated it. 

e Demands—San_ Francisco 

last week had a ringside seat at ; 
enactment of the Ford approach | 
Distributors Assn. of Northem 
fornia, which speaks for some 2 
houses employing 9,000 persons in 
Golden Gate area. In preparatio, 



















TST IN LINE 
AT THIRST TIME 


There’s ertra satisfaction in 
CASIS Electric Electric Water 
Cooler performance—for you, 
your employees and your cus- 
tomers. THEY will like the 
smooth, easy action of its 
dial-type bubbler control... 
the even, splash-free flow of 
cool, clean refreshing water. 
YOU will like its durable 
stainless steel top . . . rugged 


design .. . tougher finish . .. 
low-cost, trouble-free effi- 
ciency, and other features 


typical of EBCO’s 20-year 


leadership. Size and types 
tor every need. Write for 
details. 


a EBCO MFG. CO. 


401 W. Town St., Columbus 8, 0. 





96 





Shes 


Scattered disorders marked the 
death throes of the national tele- 
phone strike last week. Raw tempers 
were bared in Cleveland (above) 
when mounted police brushed aside 
pickets to clear a path for nonstriking 
Ohio Bell Telephone employees. 
There were similar outbreaks else- 
where. When settlement finally 
came, many strikers returned to jobs 
reluctantly. Their wage demands had 





For Telephone Union, a Troubled Peace 





been settled with weekly raises rany 
ing from $2 to $4.50, much less that 
leaders had promised. Other issu 
were left unsettled. The Nation 
Federation of Telephone Workes 
had won a hollow victory. It ™ 
faces serious disunity. President |° 
seph Beirne must work fast to stat 
off major ructions—perhaps a demané 
to affiliate with A.F.L. or C.1.O.-2 
next month’s convention. 
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nt : Positive ly Nn ot! e # s Anew man in our a 


sent out a letter a while ago... said we packaged for export anything 














from peanuts to pachyderms! He was only 50% right... Peanuts, 





are okay. But elephants are out! We have no experience in 





No 
elephant 
engineers! 


packaging elephants, live or dead... . not an elephant engineer in 


the organization... Exporters of elephants should consult Frank Buck... 


HOWEVER for all inanimate objects, larger or heavier than elephants, 
smaller and lighter than peanuts .. . depend on Dade for the world’s 
best, expert, engineered packaging, with proper protection against 
breakage, pilferage, corrosion. Dade packaging reduces ocean freight 


charges, assures all risk insurance at lower rates — and satisfied customers. 


DADE HAS PREPARED for export more than $5 billion worth of 
goods ...has three plants at deep water ports...complete facilities for 
processing, fabricating, handling paperwork and routing. 
= Freight can be forwarded to Dade plants on a through rail 
rate to shipside. Dade saves production and warehouse 
space in your plant, transit time, ocean freight costs... and 


worry! Detailed information or estimates on request. 


Complete warehouse service includes immediate 
stave issuance of warehouse receipts — acceptable as collateral. 


nand 
Executive Offices: MINEOLA, N.Y. 


BROTHERS im. Packaging Division Headquarters: Newark Tidewater Terminal, NEWARK, N. J. 
Branches: 4539 N. Claiborne Ave., NEW ORLEANS, LA. + Earhart Road, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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is not enough... 


When the best that your 
boiler can do 












































HERE’S extra power in your 

boilers! Iron Fireman stokers have 
proved it in hundreds of cases. For 
example, the Eastern Washington Col- 
| lege of Education, Cheney, Wash., now 
carries its entire heating load on two 
| boilers fired by the new Iron Fireman, 
where three boilers were inadequate 
with old style stokers. 

In the folder illustrated above, “£17 
Bogey Men that infest Boiler Rooms,” 
4 you will find a check list that will help 
you identify 17 ways that fuel dollars 
escape in the ordinary boiler room. 
This folder is yours for the asking. 

If you wish to get down to a real 






















THE TRON FIREMAN 





you'll find help in this 
lron Fireman ‘2 


se 





dollar-and-cents analysis of your steam 
costs ask for an engineering survey. 
Iron Fireman technical men are experi- 
enced with all sizes and types of boiler 
plants, all kinds of steam requirements, 
all types of coal. They get facts, make 
analyses, report findings. They are 
located in all sections of the United 
States and Canada. You incur no cost 
or obligation. 

Call the nearest Iron Fireman dealer, 
or write for folder or survey to Iron 
Fireman Manufacturing Co., 3161 
West 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Other plants in Portland, Oregon; 
Toronto, Canada. Dealers everywhere. 


IRON FIREMAN CUTS COAL COSTS 35.8% 


When two Iron Fireman Pneumatic Stokers were 
installed in the boiler room of Forest Products 
Treating Co., The Dalles, Ore., they cut coal costs 
29.5% 
analyses indicated that adjustment of coal feed, 
undergrate air, and damper controls would permit 
maximum firing efficiency at still lower fuel consump- 
tion. When correct adjustments were made, yearly 
saving in fuel climbed to 35.8%. 


the first year of their operation. Then flue gas 


IREMAN 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HEAVY 
DUTY STOKERS, OIL BURNERS © RESIDENTIAL 
STOKERS, OIL BURNERS, FURNACES, COILERS 





















contract renewal talks wi! \y,, 
Local 6 of the Internatio 
men’s & Warehouse 
(C.1.0.), the association 
of proposals and served 
union. 

Warehouse operators 
union to post a $25,00/ 
demnify them against irre 
stoppages—as when the u 
off for a day to stage a p 
pathy with OPA. They 
tablish a hiring-in wage 
employees—10¢ an hour u 
rate for the first year, risit 
ond year. They demand 
supervision of the hiring hui! 
trolled by the union. 

They wanted authority + 
than base-rate employees o 
channels with the underst 
such employees join the wnior 
days. They proposed changes j 
union’s jurisdiction. ; 
eAnd Counter Demands—fy 
union also had ideas about wh 
new contract should contain: It yj; 
a general wage increase of 1(¢ an 
correction of wage inequitics, } 
holiday and vacation provisions, ay 
ployer-financed, union-controlled } 
and welfare fund. And just to be 
for any emergency, the union fi 
day notice of strike intentions. 

Negotiations produced agreeme 
nothing. They collapsed, with i 
tions that the union will carry o 
strike intentions when the existing 
tract expires May 31. 
e Split the Difference?—Whietherg 
a strike materializes, it’s a reaso 
guess that the ultimate settlement 
be influenced as much by the term 
warehouse owners proposed as } 
laid down by the union. In final 
negotiations, “splitting the diffe 
may prove less costly to the war! 
operators. 


il 
ug 


Supreme Court O.K’s 


Another Foremen’s Un 


While Congress put the fin 
touches on a labor bill which may: 
the whole issue academic (page 5°; 
Supreme Court this week again «! 
to upset a foremen’s union. 

The high court declined to revi 
appellate court decision upholdir; 
right of the federal government to « 
nize a union of supervisors in four 
coal mines. The case was one 0! 
initiated by the Jones & Laughlin! 
Corp. in an effort to block union 
of its foremen in captive mines 
Pittsburgh. 

e Right to Organize—J. & L.'s s« 
and more important, case contest 
right of the supervisors to ori 
under protection of the National 
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Has he realized truck transportation works hand- 








will your boss be operating in 
the red or black? ... will your pay check be fatter or thinner? 
... will you be eating steaks or spareribs? 


N OPEN LETTER 10 
TYOUR OFFICE BOY! 


NE MY A 
a Xx Cx 


a F, “a 










ua 








You may be only an office boy or the shipping 
clerk—not the president—but you most certainly 
have a great deal at stake, too. 


After all, you’ve got a lot of bills to pay, obli- 
gations to meet . . . you've got to be thinking 
about your earnings 6 months from today... 
just as your boss does. 


Your boss knows (or should) that his comfort- 
able 5 or 6 year ride on the “gravy train” is over. 
From here on in he’s due for stiff competition... 
from here on in belts are going to be tightened! 


WHAT'S THE ANSWER? Take a look around. 
For one thing, does your boss ship by truck? ... 


THE ANSWER MAY BE IN THIS LETTER! 





in-hand with economical operation? ... Does he 


know he can do it better on rubber? 


YOUR BOSS SHOULD KNOW ... 
Quick, 24-hour-a-day shipments mean he doesn’t 
have to over-stock. Inventories can be trimmed of 
fat. Warehousing costs cut. He'll get what he 
wants—when he wants it—with less handling, on 
a speedier “long or short haul” basis. 

He should know what you've already learned. 
That truck transport has created new wealth... 
improved standards of living . . . revitalized in- 
dustries .. . put and kept millions at work. 

If he doesn’t, a letter to his State Trucking 
Association or to us—will bring him vital infor- 
mation. With lots of luck, 



































tue AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 

















Of daily help to more than 
80,000 efficient secretaries 


... Here’s the 
secretarial fact, form, 


or standard she needs 


—Where to find it 
—How to use it 


Why lose time and temper on unnecessary 
errors and puzzling questions when it’s so 
easy to banish them with a single book! 
Now in use by thousands of leading execu- 
tives and their secretaries. This remarkable 
“silent assistant” assures you of the rapid, 
smooth-running efficiency that every execu- 
tive requires. 


New revised 5th edition— 
Just Published 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 


FOR SECRETARIES 


Banishes 
spelling errors 


Improves English 


Explains 
business routine 


Shows proper forms 


Spells 
foreign words 


Simplifies filing 


Settles punctuation 
questions 


Explains technical 
terms 


Demonstrates 
simple bookkeeping 


Speeds up 
typing and shorthand 


Outlines standard 
practices 


Answers hundreds 
of business questions 


Doubles secretarial 
efficiency 


By LOIS HUTCHINSON 
616 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 


ha book works in two important ways: 
First, it. actually trains secretaries in effi- 
cient, accurate, modern procedure — makes 
them able to. take many a task off executive 
shoulders and handle it well. Second, it 
answers instantly thousands of questions that 
arise constantly: from correct punctuation to 
foreign exchange. It covers not only many 
facts to help in the production of normal 
stenographic and typing work, but also many 
useful items relating -to diplomacy, reports, 
inventories, legal and financial matters, com- 
munication services, financial information— 
with tables and lists of many kinds, 


Let this 
“silent assistant” 
eliminate secretarial 
mistakes from now on 


See for yourself how much easier it is to 
achieve efficiency and accuracy with, this book 
to help you. Take advantage of this offer 
and let the “Standard 





Handbook for Secre- ® 
taries” solve your office 10 DAYS 
problems. Fill in and FREE 
mail coupon NOW. TRIAL 




















CONTAINS ALSO: 


Abbreviations, Copy- 
rights, Foreign Ex- 
change, Itinerary 
Planning Aids, Holi- 
days, Legal and Court 
Papers, Letters and 
Letter Writing, Min- 
utes of Meetings, 
Postal Information, 
Telegraph, Cable and 
Radio, Weights and 


Measures, etc., etc. 





McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Send me Hutchinson’s Standard Handbook for Secretaries 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In,10 days I will send 


$3.50, plus few cents postage, orereturn book postpaid. 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 

NA@Me .cccccesceccceces eecrescscerccseces eeesee eeeeese 
AGGreaB .ccccvecscccee errr rrerrerrrrerrrr rr err rer eee ee ed 
City and State ....ccceces PPUTTUTITTITTT ETT TTT TTT 
POSITION .cccccccccccccee:s eercccccccesserecescceeseovess 
COMDMGRH 5.6.06 Kise ipa dace abenetdelnsscacetes BW-5-24-47 


(For Canadian price, write Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1.) 














Relations Act. This one is +jj} »,. 
before the Circuit Court 0: App, 
Philadelphia. Both legal test. beo,, 
the government seized th. pip, 
May, 1946. The National | abo; ; 
tions Board at that time < ertig.; 
union as bargaining repre ntati 
the supervisors. Afterward. +] 

Mines Administration reco 2niy 

union for the duration of 
ment’s operation of the min 

The J. & L. cases are an 
significant of the recognized! “t; 
the legality of foremen’s union 
March, in another key casc, the 
extended Wagner Act protect 
1,100 supervisors of the Packard \ 
Car Co. who had been organized | 
independent Foreman’s Assn. of 4 
ica (BW —Mar.15’47,p97). Th 
cases have convinced labor o} 
that the courts will curb the unio, 
tion of foremen only if Congress ¢ 
a new law on the subject. 

House and Senate conferees sti] 
ironing out their differences oye: 
abor bills, containing provisions dey 
Wagner Act privileges to foren: 
unions. 

e Guards, Too—The high cour 
week also upheld the right of indus 
plant guards to: (1) organize bargai 
units even when deputized by 
police; (2) join unions which also te 
sent production employees. Thes 
cisions were rendered in two cas 
volving employees at Jones & Laug! 
Otis works in Cleveland and | 
Atkins Co. guard$ at a tool and an 
plate plant in Indianapolis. 


“GOVERNMENT OF LAWS.. 


A state-court judge cannot go b< 
the conditions imposed by law in | 
ing a worker’s right to strike, acc 
to a recent decision by the Al 
Supreme Court. It reversed a | 
court injunction against an A.F' 1 
at a Birmingham restaurant, held ' 
legal ground did not exist for the: 
straining order. 

Twelve representatives of the H 
Restaurant Employees Alliance (A1! 
forced a test case when they defi 
court ban on striking and picketing 
fall (BW —Dec.14'46,p104). ‘The « 
ployer, Greenwood Cafe, had obta 
the writ on a complaint that the w 
had not given management “‘reasona 
opportunity to investigate its dem: 
before the walkout. 

The state’s highest court held t 
such an argument is not sufficient } 
for a writ issued to bar strike action. | 
went further, to rule: (1) that peace’ 
strikes and picketing are protected 
the constitutional guarantee of freed 
of speech; and (2) that a union den 
for a closed shop is not illegal since " 
Alabama Bradford Act (BW-—Sep.)* 
p100) does not prohibit such contrac! 
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Don’t miss the significance of Under Secretary Clayton’s hurried trip 
back from Geneva. 

He will consult Washington on pressing problems at the Internationa! 
Trade Organization and get a review of the Administration’s embryonic plans 
to extend vast new credits for world reconstruction (BW—May17‘'47,p103). 

e 

But it will be midsummer before either Clayton in Geneva or Secretary 

Marshall in Washington will have a clear slant on the world trade picture. 














By then, they should have answers to three vital questions: 

(1) What important trade barriers, if any, will ITO remove; and what 
trading rules, if any, will the 18 nations at Geneva accept? 

(2) How large are the additional credits needed from the U. S.? 

(3) Will Britain, even if assured more financial help, be able to play 
@ crucial role in restoring the world economy? 

a 

The outcome at Geneva won't be known until August at least. 

But ten of the 15 proposed trade agreements are now being negotiated. 

Clayton is confident that major tariff-reducing deals can be made. 
Also that an ITO charter will be ready for action by the United Nations in 
November. 








o 

Marshall’s new five-man international braintrust is already at work 
trying to forecast Europe’s reconstruction requirements in relation to our 
own economy. 

Headed by George Kennan, former charge d’affaires at Moscow, this 
policy-planning group is expected to have a report ready for Marshall by 
midsummer. On this, the secretary will base policy decisions. 

One result of the study will almost inevitably be an Administration 
request for larger lending powers. 

In answer to pressure from U.S. businessmen, they may also include 
greater participation in foreign financing by American banks (page 105). 








e 

Another major problem which will have to be tackled by the new plan- 
ning committee is the project for political and economic unification in west- 
ern Europe. This is now getting influential backing in Britain. 

The Administration itself will handle this subject with kid gloves, at least 
until the London meeting of foreign ministers in November. If that meeting 
accomplishes no more than the one in Moscow, Washington may have to 
accept a permanent division between East and West. 

Then you can expect strong U.S. backing for economic integration in 
the Democratic half of Europe, possibly after the pattern of the customs 
union now being concluded between the Netherlands and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. 

Because of widespread pessimism about the chances of effective 
cooperation with Russia, a detailed examination of this project will be made 
long before November. 








2 
Meanwhile, collaboration between private British and Dutch interests is 
being extended. 
Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd. is planning to build a large-scale polyvinyl 
chloride (plastics) factory in the Netherlands. This will tie in with existing 
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refineries at Amsterdam and with the new oil fields in the northwest corner 
of the country. 
* 

Significant news may come soon in the colonial field. British, French, 
and Belgian officials are meeting in Paris this week to coordinate planning 
for the economic development of their rich African colonies. 

Britain’s long-term political and economic focus has already shifted 


from India and the Middle East to Africa. 


Indications of the shift are being recorded daily on the London stock 
market. Over 90% of the new capital raised for overseas during 1946 was 
slated for Africa—especially the Rhodesias and Union of South Africa. 

De Beers Industrial Corp. and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., have 
just announced that they will put $12 million into the Union for the expan- 
sion of African Explosives & Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

oe 

Before the planning can even get under way for the joint exploitation 
of British, French, and Belgian resources in Africa, developments in Britain 
should reveal whether the country hit bottom during last winter’s crisis and 
can now keep steadily, if slowly, on the upgrade. 

Key U. S. business executives and bankers are heading for London in a 
steady stream to get a closeup of the current economic scene. They expect 
the summer to reveal whether Britain can get out of the woods. 

















a 

A U.S. engineering firm has been drafted to help solve the British 
power shortage. 

Under contract to the London government, it is combing the U.S. for 
surplus and new diesel-electric power units of 100-kw. to 1,000-kw. capacity. 
Aim is ultimately to provide power by this means to 20% of Britain’s manu- 
facturing industry. 

e 


Other developments abroad show the growth of new trade patterns. 





General Motors is getting back into production in Germany. The Anglo- 
American Joint Export Import Agency (BW—May17’47,p105) has given 
the Opel automobile plant at Frankfurt a half-million-dollar contract to 
supply service parts to Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 
Its operations, like those of Ford and International Harvester, are under mili- 
tary control. 

& 

Czechoslovakia is following a British lead by forming strong joint export 

sales organizations. 


Sixty-five Czech firms, including Skoda, have set up a combined sales 
outlet for the River Plate area of South America, with present headquarters 
in Montevideo. Deliveries in four to seven months are promised on com- 
plete plant equipment, electric machinery, diesel motors, and machine tools. 

a 

A Canadian International Trade Fair will be held in Toronto in 1948, 
from May 31 to June 12. This will be first international sample fair on the 
American continent to be modeled on the latest European techniques. 

Applications for space from foreign companies must reach the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, Ottawa, by July 1; from Canadian com- 
panies by July 15. 
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SINESS ABROAD 





anks Cash in on U.S. Trade 


In wake of increased exports, imports, overseas operations 
|S. banks go to new highs. Good profits are lure to further 
snsion. Latin American business leads, European lags. 


foreign business of U. S. banks 
record peak in 1946 and shows 
rs of slackening off. Many banks 
t two to three times their prewar 
é. 
is is a reflection of more than 
billion in U. S. export-import 
Just as trade has always followed 
ag, SO foreign banking operations 
gone in the wake of the postwar 
sion of American business abroad. 
od Profits—Competition for for- 
accounts is keen. For the suc- 
nl, takings are high. One of New 
s biggest banks netted half its 
ary profits from its foreign de- 
ent, and it is expecting to pay its 
> dividend for 1947 from the same 


t the foreign business done by 
ican banks is still primarily an 
ct of U. S. foreign trade. It is 
an international banking opera- 
ion the British and European pat- 
Unlike London banks, which 
their business where they find 
roughout the world, U. S. insti- 
s largely earn their profits from 
ican traders and manufacturers. 
yder and Runner-Ups—Recognized 
e leader in the foreign banking 
is the National City Bank of New 
National City may do as much 
% of the total foreign business 
| U.S. banks. Out of some 70 
hes of American banks abroad, it 
5 (35 in Latin America). These 
bnal City branches hold $704,000,- 
of the $1,021,000,000 deposited 
. S. foreign branches. 
ntenders for second place are New 
is Chase National Bank and the 
anty Trust Co. Chase has 13 
hes abroad and Guaranty four. 
depend more heavily than Na- 
City, as all other U. S. banks do, 
b chain of correspondent banks 
fe banks chosen for the services 
can offer) throughout the world. 
ddition, banks widely use repre- 
tives, or listening-post offices. 
0 in the Running—Besides the 
Three,” New York boasts more 
a dozen banks pushing hard for 
fn business. ‘These include: Chem- 
Bank & Trust Co.; Manufacturers 
Co.; Bankers Trust Co. (one 
h); Irving Trust Co.; Central Han- 
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over Bank & Trust Co, (one branch); 
and Bank of the Manhattan Co. 

The First National Bank of Boston 
(13 branches) has a foreign record 
rivaling the best New York has to offer. 
Among other banks outside New York 
engaged importantly in the foreign 
field are: First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Continental Illinois Bank & 
‘Trust Co. of Chicago, San Francisco's 
Bank of America, Philadelphia National 
Bank, Hibernia National Bank and 
Whitney National Bank of New Or- 
leans, Republic National Bank and 
First National Bank of Dallas. 

e Few Postwar Changes—The foreign 
map of U. S. banking has changed little 
since prewar. National City has re- 
opened seven branches in the Far East 
and India, but has so far failed to 
activate branches in France, Italy, 
reopened in Paris, but not in Liver- 


Spain, and Belgium. Guaranty has 
pool, Antwerp, or Le Havre. Chase is 
doing business again through branches 
in Paris, Hong Kong, and China. 
Most significant postwar expansion 
may be that of First National of Bos- 
ton in Brazil. In 1941 the Brazilian 
government threatened to ban all tor 
eign branches, later thought better of 


the services offered by banks owned 
within the Americas. The First Na 
tional of Boston has just opened a 
major office in Rio de Janeiro (BW 

Jan.26'46.p108), will soon add_ two 
more in suburbs of Rio and another 


in Sao Paulo. (On the other hand, no 
branch banking by foreign countries 
is allowed in the U.S.) _ 

@ Oriental Possibilities—Bank of Amer- 
ica has a London branch, has just re 
cpened its branch in Manila, and plans 
another in Shanghai. This San Fran- 
cisco bank, the world’s largest, is in 
a strong position to handle Pacific 
Coast trade with Asia. 

So far American banks have not ven- 
tured with branches into the Middle 
East; National City, Chase, and Guar- 
anty have looked over this potentially 
profitable ground at Cairo, but appat 
ently have not liked the political cli 
mate. Possibly American banking opera 
tions in this area will continue to be 
handled through correspondent banks. 
e Why the Correspondent Banks?—So 
prevalent is the practice of using cor- 





Winner of the 1947 Capt. Robert 
Dollar Memorial Award is John 
Abbink, 57-year-old president of Mc- 
Graw-Hill International Corp. and 
past chairman of the National For- 
eign Trade Council. Announcement 
of the award was a feature of World 
Trade Week, May 18-24. 

Abbink sails this week with Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce 
President Winthrop Aldrich (cover 
and page 8) to carry on the fight for 
freer trade at the I.C.C. conference 
at Montreux, Switzerland. They will 
be conveniently within earshot of the 
Geneva meeting where 18 of the 
chief trading nations are negotiating 
for lower trade barriers. 

A tough-minded proponent of 
American world trade supremacy, 
Abbink receives the annual award for 
“distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of American foreign 
trade.” Starting his fourth decade 
in the international field, he has 
served with International General 
Electric, Business Publishers Interna- 
tional, and McGraw-Hill Interna- 
tional. 





John Abbink: 1947 Dollar Award Winner 


The Award was established by 
members of the Dollar family in 
1937. The gold plaque will be pre- 
sented later this year at the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention. 





John Abbink 
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Yoder machinery is the best answer to 
all the above high-speed, continuous 
operations on flat rolled metal and also 
to others, starting with gang slitting of 
coiled or flat stock, recoiling, uncoiling 
and leveling. 

In a Yoder high-production line, all oper- 
ations may be synchronized with cold- 
roll-forming and tube welding, at speeds 
of 100 to 200 f.p.m. Cold sheets or strip 
stock is automatically converted into 
structural shapes, tubing, mouldings and 
trim, panels and shells, smooth or em- 
bossed, straight or curved,—and even 
formed into rings, coils, rectangular forms 
and other shapes. 


The Yoder method insures the ultimate 
in low-cost conversion, accuracy, uni- 
formity, high strength-weight ratio, fine 
surface finish and easy fabricating qualities. 
Literature... Consultations ... Estimates 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. e Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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RIVER BOAT OUTWARD BOUND 


Fortified for an ocean voyage, the Ohio River towboat Victory begins; 
7,000-mi. push to Argentina. The craft, and its four barges, are part of; 
big river-equipment order being filled for the republic by Pittsburgh 
Dravo Corp. Two other towboats and ten more steel barges will compniy 
a fleet to build up Argentina’s inland transport system, thus help bolste 
President Peron’s Five-Year Plan. Crewmen for the journey are Ar 
tines trained in inland river operations by Dravo engineers. 
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respondents, that even banks with a 
branch system use them. Occasionally, 
as in Latin America, other American 
banks use the branches of National 
City, First of Boston, or Chase as cor- 
respondents. Some U. S. banks also 
use the Bank of London & South 
America (British), the Royal Bank of 
Canada, or the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

Chief advantages claimed for the 
correspondent system are: 

e The political “know-how” of native 
banks. 

e Savings on capital that would other- 
wise be tied up in buildings and staff- 
training. 

e Lack of headaches with staff where 
local laws (as in Cuba) require that 
50% of a foreign bank’s payroll be 
for native labor and that all staff re- 
placements be native. 

e Branch Advantages—There are def- 
inite advantages, however, to the 
branch system, particularly if it is well 
established and the capital investment 
has been written off. These include: 
e Simpler financing of foreign trade 
between two other countries; 

e Cheaper financing of capital needs 
of U.S. branch plants abroad; 

e Profits made at both ends of a trad- 
ing transaction. 

The foreign departments of U. S. 
banks make money in a dozen or more 
ways. Interest earned on deposits of 
foreign banks is one. Demand deposits 
of foreign banks with all Federal Re- 
serve members at the end of 1946 to- 
taled $1,353,444,000. Interest earned 
on these deposits ranges from $% to 
$%. 

e Letters of Credit—But for most for- 
eign departments, profits at present 


come primarily from collections 
letters of credit. Prewar, many t 
actions were handled through 
accounts, which netted the bank 
commissions. ‘Today, the same 
of trade deal is done with a lett 
credit. Such a letter is opened in 
of U. S. sellers by buyers abroad 
in favor of sellers abroad by U. § 
ers. In this procedure, a bank ¢ 
up the instrument, authorizing 
addressee to draw a specified sum 
the bank. 

Many banks complain of the 
return on letter of credit business. ] 
would like to agree on higher 1 
make them standard as they did bd 
the war. But antitrust laws pr 
such action. 
© Covering Free Services—Earning 
course, have to cover the many 
ices offered gratis by the banks to for 
traders who are clients or prospet 
clients. These include routine 
special reports on foreign busines 
exchange conditions. Foreign com 
are established for U. S. comps 
The bigger banks have complete 
on importers and exporters throug 
the world. 

The bulk of U. S. trade since 
end of the war has been on 4 
basis through letters of credit. : 
ican exporters have asked and rec 
cash. But 60, 90, and 120-day ct 
are again becoming more and 
frequent. 

e Latin America Leads—To date ‘ 
has been more business with - 
America than any other arca. 
Philippines have also proved a bi 
for banks all the way from New! 
to San Francisco. Hong Kong has! 1G 
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ILT-UP CONSTRUCTION 


R FRE LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


BE juidof 


Brick and cinder block were in short supply 
when this Allentown, Pa., warehouse was 
started. So the architects decided on con- 
crete, using the tilt-up method of construe- 
tion. 

With freezing weather and irregular operat- 
ing conditions, the contractor chose quick- 
curing Lehigh Early Strength Cement for 
the wall panel concrete. This made the 
panels available whenever he was ready to 
erect them... without waiting for the usual 
curing period ... and with minimum danger 
of frost damage. 

This is just another reason why we say: 
Somewhere on nearly every job, Lehigh 
Early Strength Cement offers more conveni- 
ence, more speed or lower costs. Our Service 
Department will be glad to discuss details 
with you. 

1. Pouring a wall panel with Lehigh Early 
Strength Cement. Floor was first covered with 
building paper, then forms were laid and rein- 
forcing bars, outlets and conduits were placed. 


2. The panel, attached to the floor with a fixed 
metal hinge, was then tilted into position and 





1€SS. | . . 
cs , shored into alignment. 
her : 

3. After panels were erected, forms for the col- 


id bd 
Ss Dre umns were built between them. Concrete poured 
into these forms completed the walls. 


ring ag” a es ao Yet ;% Architects: UHeyl-Bond-Miller and _ associates, 
any Che a Wolf and Hahn, Allentown, Pa. 

1) a Det 5 kt Be CO Contractor: H. A. Williams, Allentown, Pa. 
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Lek me LEHIGH EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT © LEHIGH NORMAL CEMENT 
| CE =MENT LEHIGH MORTAR CEMENT © LEHIGH AIR-ENTRAINING CEMENT 


IGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY ~ AUENTOWN, PA. - CHICAGO, ILL + SPOKANE, WASH. 














BINDING 250 POUND COILS OF 
STEEL STRIP WITH PAPER TAPE 


may sound fantastic! 


But not when the tape ta 


“SCOTCH” 
SUPER STRENGTH TAPE 


Designed for real “Big League” heavy holding, this remork- 
able tape is used by steel plants for binding coils of strip 
steel ond for sealing and holding protective wraps of 
burlap, woterproof paper, etc. 

OTHER USES 
TO PROTECT FINISHES - porcelain, duco and other types - 
on stoves and metal furniture. 
TO HOLD KITS OF PARTS - bits, drills, etc., in unit pack- 
ages. 
TO SEAL CARTONS, rolls and packages. 
TO PROTECT MACHINED AREAS. 
FOR DESIGN MASKING before sandblasting. 


Made in US A. By 
MINNESOTA MINING & Mec. Co. 
“ew. gee T HE 3M COMPAN, 


SAINT PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 





\ asa COMPONENT 
™ MATERIAL? 


Siday special Centraline 
papers treated, laminated or processed 
are replacing metal, cloth and many 
other materials 
design 
production 

There may be a place in your product 


improving product 


lowering costs increasing 


where an engineered paper by Central 
can improve its quality or lower 
Consult Central Paper Engineers about 


its cost 


your problems 
is yours for the asking 


their expert advice 


qh ! 


“airy ork 


CENTRAL PAPER otal INC 
2462 Lakeshore Drive «+ M 3 


BRANCHES IN LEADING 


the best bet for the China trade. Busi- 
ness with Britain and Europe is not 
back to the prewar level. 

The bigger banks are making a good 
thing out of handling trade between 
two foreign countries. In some cases 
as much as 25% of business is of this 
nature. Trade is financed, for example, 
between Brazil and Argentina, Mexico 
and China, the Philippines and Brazil, 
France and Russia, Australia and Italy. 

Much of this business is done 
through self-liquidating credits (“trans- 
formation credits”). The banks are 
also extending these credits to Euro- 
pean countries for the purchase of 
U. S. raw materials, such as cotton. 
Bank loans have been advanced to the 
Netherlands, Norway, and Romania. 
e Short Term Prevails—But U. S. banks 
are doing little long-term financing and 
do not expect to in the immediate fu- 
ture. Nor are they entering the ven- 
turesome type of foreign banking which 
London has long engaged in. 

At least half of the cash credits ad- 
vanced by London banks in 1946 to 
finance overseas trade were completely 
unsecured. American banks, for the 
greater part, insist that a foreign credit 
should be 100% secure. 

e Emulation?—In time, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco may 
decide to emulate London in this type 
of foreign banking. Meanwhile, they 
are doing a tremendous cash and short- 
term credit business, fully secured, and 
are offering American foreign traders 
banking services equal to their needs. 

The U. S. government is carrying 
the burden of foreign loans. The World 
Bank may gradually take over most 
of this long-term financing, with the 
banks participating. If successful, the 
experiment should lead the way to 
large-scale, long-term financing by 
American banks. 








Lumber for Rus; 


Five-Year Plan calls {o,, 
billion cu. ft. by 1950, » 
mechanization, better trans, 


new sawmills projected. 


MOSCOW -—The Soviet tin 
dustry has been set a difficult | 
the next few years. In addition | 
ing the growing demands of .n ; 
ing economy, 
construction of war-devastated ar 


recapture foreign markets. Befo; 


war the U.S.S.R. was the world 
ing timber exporter. 

e Goal—During the current Fi 
Plan (1946-50) total producti 


state-controlled industry is to ris: 
1950 output of ten billion cubic fee 


1940 the total output was 8.7 


cu. ft. Local lumbering operatic: 
towns and villages for their own \ 


not included in these goals. 


To achieve the detailed targe: 
the production plan, the Minist: 
the ‘Timber Industry has laid out; 
for mechanization, improved lan 
river transport, camp constructio1 


new sawmills. 
e Mechanization—In the face 


acute labor shortage in the woods, : 
anization of the industry receiy 
billing. Mechanical cutting, t 
loading, and hauling will be energe! 


pushed. 


Within the last year the Sovie! 
troduced a new portable electric s 
Russian make into the woods (pic 
Claiming that American and Ge 
saws proved impracticable becaus 
their weight, the new Soviet saw: 


been made lighter. One type wei 


Ib., the other only about 29 |b. | 
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Lightweight Soviet-built electric chain saws speed up Russian logs! 
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ction of these saws is already 
4. 40,000 are to be in use by 1950. 
rtation—l'o improve transport, 
me calls for construction of 660 
roads and 220 narrow-gage rail- 
totaling 11,000 mi. The following 
ment w “ill be provided: 7,500 trail: 
tractors, 4,500 hauling tractors, 
) loading cranes, +70 steam locomo- 
1,420 “diesel locomotives, 25,000 
rs, and 14,000 motor trucks with 
rs. In 1940 about 32% of timber- 
g was mechanized. The goal for 
is 70%. 
fting operations will be expanded 
ilitate the movement of timber to 
River routes are to be extended by 
1) mi. to reach 140,000 mi. in 1950. 
-Mills—Construction of new saw- 
and reconstruction of old mills are 
ise sawn-timber output of mills 
) rise mr the Ministry for the Timber In- 
fefim/my to 1.4 billion cu. ft. by 1950, 
8.7 hilbared with 1.2 billion cu. ft. in 
| Total output of the country in 
wn ull is to be 3.7 billion cu. ft. (U.S. 
lumber output has recently ranged 
targetifim™md 2.8 billion cu.-ft. annually.) 
wood production suffered severely 
g the war because mills were con- 
nted in western Russia. By 1945, 
t capacity was still barely half the 
tr level and production was only 
ace oifMmillion cu. ft., compared with 25.1- 
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ods, ngi™on cu. ft. in 1940. Output is to be 
eceive fl to 21.2 million cu. ft. by 1950, 
Z, tralfifhe prewar level will not be reached 
nergetim 1951. 

duction of chemical byproducts 
Sovicii™ wood is to be stepped up along 
‘tric uM expanding timber output. Chief 









S (pictMhasis is on resins, methyl alcohol, 
id Gerifurpentine. 
becauyfii/ree of Supply?—The Soviets are 


Saws @intly negotiating with London to 
 weigiide Britain with lumber, badly 
) |b. Med by both countries for reconstruc- 
in exchange for mechanical cut- 
cranes, and hauling equipment. 


ET HOUSING PLANS 


DSCOW—In 1947 the Soviet gov- 
ent will provide credits for private 
construction amounting ‘to nearly 
billion rubles (nominally about 
000,000). 

is sum is double the 1946 appro- 
on and six times the 1945 allot- 
In 1946 a total of 178,760 pri- 
homes were under construction. 
: 69,000 were completed. Roughly 
were in war-devastated areas. 

here are an estimated 109,000 pri- 
homes being built on government 
terms in the current year. 
addition to this housing -program, 
ved housing is being fostered in 
eastern areas. A total of 41,500 
Ss are to be built in the East by 
enterprises. They will be sold on 
nstalment plan. 
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THERMOMETER — HYGROMETER 


Yes, plenty of sales appeal! Recognized quality, clean-cut 
styling and dignity beck up your industrial gift when 

you choose the 
Aitguide Jr. 
imprinted with 

your name on the 
dial. Again 
available to @ 

limited number 
of firms. 


WRITE 
TODAY FOR 
COMPLETE 

DETAILS 


if mevTCwELt & DILLON 
{ COAL ce. 


FEE AND STEMWEDEL 








LIVE .. «tite « ting 
SLEEP... 


RAT. .. with enjoyment 


+-with ofl the attendant 


in relaxed 


service you'd expect in a 





big city’s leading hotel! 


LORD BALTIMORE 


HOTEL...sactimore, 


MARYLAND 





TT oe 


STENCIL MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 


Machines cut 10°’, %4"', 1". For Free Handbook, 
sample stencils, prices, pin this to business 
letterhead with your name 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE COMPANY 
58 MARSH BLOG. e¢ BELLEVILLE, 1LL. © U.S.A. 














Ls AVAILABLE 
SALES EXECUTIVE 
WITH HARD-HITTING POTENTIALS 


Twelve Years of Sales and Sales Management on 
East and West Coasts and the South. Experience: 
selling, hiring, trai ning, promotion and organizing 














sales procedures, both in tangible and intangible 
field, 36 years old, college graduate, references 
excellent. 
Box—510 Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
INDUSTRIAL 
ENTERPRISE 


Large financially power- 
ful diversified organization 
wishes to add another enter- 
prise to present holdings. 


ASH PAID 


FOR CAPITAL STOCK OR ASSETS 
Existing Personnel Normally Retained 
STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


Box 1251, 1474 B'way, N. Y. 18, N. ¥. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ...... 134.9 137.8 141.4 179.5 
Railroad ........ 37.0 38.2 41.2 64.1 
Utility. 2.62.05: OFF (722° “74,3. 973 
Bonds 
Industrial ......123.1 123.3 123.4 123.8 
Remeed ...... 106.7 110.0 113.2 118.4 
RICHY ©: scsi. 111.5 113.2 112.5 116.0 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


Stocks Hit New 1947 Lows 


Three over-a-million-share days on the 

New York Stock Exchange marked an 
increase last week of public participa- 
tion in trading. There was also a 980,- 
000-share, two-hour Saturday session, 
and a sharp rise in the recent weekly 
average of Wall Street’s commission 
income. 
e Chilling Wind—But the increase in 
brokerage house take was about the 
only favorable factor Wall Streeters 
could find. Otherwise, brokers, trad- 
ers, and investors generally found the 
prevailing winds in the financial district 
distinctly chilling. 

For the public’s renewed interest 
wasn’t “constructive.” Most of the 
nonprofessional element, as has hap- 
pened so often lately, had returned 
merely to lighten up on their stock 
holdings. Thus, only 106 of the 1,280 
individual issues which changed hands 
last week on the Big Board scored ad- 
vances. Not only were 1,111 pushed 


lower, but 749 chalked u; 
e Nose Dives—For chart 
picture was even more 
The Dow ‘Jones industrial 
age took a 5% nose divc 
only slightly above its bea: 
tom of last October. The ; 
also dropped off some 8% — cayin» 
the lowest level since the {1}! oj 
And the D-J utility stock pa; 
slipped to its lowest point sin 

Big Board trading in tl 
of this week indicated a 
sening of the earlier selli: 

But firming tendencies on Mon 
Tuesday were accompanied }\ 
contraction in trading. Mon 
sion also produced 526 lows an 
1,062 issues traded. Tue 
another 111 new bottoms. \o: 
Wednesday were there sign 
market had pulled out—at least 
porarily—of last week’s depressioi 
e Interpretation—How do \\all § 
experts interpret last week’s pri 
cle? One of the sanest explan: 
comes from Merrill Lynch, Pierce, | 
ner & Beane, the Street’s largest b: 
age house: 

“The character of the market’ 
formance often is of greater impor 
than the reasons which may be asc 
for its movement. In the presen! 
stance, growing appreciation of the 
that recessionary tendencies are ¢ 
dominance in business affairs appeai 
underlie the general urge to liquidit 

“At what level prospective bu: 
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RUBBER PRICE DIPS 


Traders take dim view of outlook 
natural product as market reopens 
ys) 
September Contract 
(N. Y. Commodity Exchange) 
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stments will prove to have been 
unted will be for the market itself 
emonstrate. Prices are made in the 
is of men, and the historical record 
provided only most approximate 
lations between given levels of ac- 
y and earnings and stock prices.” 
hort Position—T'oday’s market pes- 
sm is well reflected in the report, 
released, covering the short posi- 
on the Big Board as of May 15. 
s has risen almost 30% since mid- 
|, the sharpest month-to-month rise 
osed since early 1934, And the cur- 
total—1,314,391 shares—is the high- 
reported since December 1945. 
he largest short interest was in 
eral Motors. ‘This rose in the 
th from 8,220 shares to 34,858. The 
t position in Chrysler was almost 
ige. It expanded recently 80% and 
stands at 31,229 shares. Other sim- 
hefty increases were: U. S. Steel 
7 to 24,108; American Woolen 
6 to 22,619; Southern Pacific 8,501 
4,421; and Warner Bros. 9,790 to 
20. 


bber Market Weak 


h Singapore this week, the chairman 
he Chinese Rubber Merchants Guild 
plained: “It is incomprehensible 

tubber prices should be manipu- 
i by consumers such as the United 
s instead of by producing coun- 


ice Drops—U. S. rubber buyers, re- 
ibering how producers forced the 
‘up to $1.23 a Ib. back in 1925 un- 
the Stevenson scheme (BW-—Jun. 
6,p20), just grinned. And in New 
» in London, and in Singapore, 
ral rubber prices continued to sink. 
ember futures on the New York 
hmodity Exchange at midweek were 
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tradmg at 16.05¢ a lb. On May 1, when 
futures trading was resumed after its 
wartime cessation, the price was 21.10¢ 
a Ib. (chart). 

What the U. S. “consumers” might 
have said, but didn’t, was that consum- 
ers can’t manipulate prices. ‘They can 
refrain from buying, of course; then, if 
producers continue heavy offerings, 
prices naturally drop. ‘That is just what 
is happening in the present case. Pro- 
ducers, fearing the pressure of increasing 
supplies as more and more rubber-pro- 
ducing areas recover from the war's 
effects, arc selling. 

e Demand—And why aren’t we buying 
more heavily? For two reasons: 

(1) We have, as our “ace-in-the- 
hole,” our synthetic rubber facilities. 
Output in 1947 is expected to be about 
500,000 tons. We are no longer depend- 
ent on foreign sources for all our rubber. 

(2) Government controls still regulate 
the maximum amounts of natural that 
may be used in various rubber products. 
It is expected the industry will use 500,- 
000 tons each of natural and synthetic 
this year. 

If the U. S. didn’t have its synthetic 

rubber plants, if all controls were lifted 
from rubber, the situation might be 
different. For world production of 
natural is not sufficient to meet current 
world rubber demand—despite an esti- 
mated 1947 output of 1,200,000 tons to 
1,500,000 tons of natural, the highest 
on record. And rubber manufacturers 
are certain that motorists would prefer 
all-natural tires, if given a choice. 
e What About Tire Prices?—Tire mak- 
ers also have a worry—overproduction. 
The pent-up demand for replacement 
tires has just about been met; the sup- 
ply pipeline is pretty well filled. Last 
year some 87 million casings (all types 
combined) were produced. In the first 
quarter this year output exceeded 26- 
million tires. That’s at a rate nearly 
twice the 1939 level. 

Recently the head of one of the big 
tire companies was asked if his firm 
wouldn’t soon have a lot of excess pro- 
ductive capacity. His answer was a 
cautious, ““Wel-l-], somebody will.” 

So, with natural rubber quotations 

declining, with a buyers’ market all but 
here, tire prices may weaken. Even now, 
retailers occasionally advertise tire sales, 
with casing and tube offered at about 
the price of a first line tire. 
e RFC on a Spot—Weakness in natural 
rubber prices places the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. in an uncomfortable posi- 
tion. It owns some 270,000 tons of 
natural, 160,000 tons of which will be 
retained as a strategic stockpile. The 
other 110,000 tons is due to be sold 
at about cost—23¢ a Ib. for No. 1 ribbed 
smoked sheets. But prices on the free 
market already are below that level. So 
it looks as if RFC may have to take a 
loss. 








Carpenter 
STAINLESS 
TUBING! 


Less costly fabrication is the first 
result you get from the uniform walls 
of Carpenter Stainless Tubing. On 
heat exchanger and condenser jobs, 
rolling-in is easy. Expansion is 
uniform throughout each tube wall. 
Finished tube bundles are seated 
perfectly for pressure or vacuum 
applications. 


To get the corrosion and heat resist- 
ance you need—plus low cost fabri- 
cation of Stainless Tubing—get in 
touch with 


Carpenter. 

Our 20 years CARPENTER 

of Stainless 
Tubing ex- _ STAINLESS TUBING for 


perience is 
yours for the 
asking. 


—Strength and Rigidity 
— Weight Savings 
—Corrosion Resistance 
—Heat Resistance 
—Accuracy 
—Fabricating Savings 
—Longer Service Life 
—Sales Appeal 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY 
Welded Alloy Tube Division 
Kenilworth, New Jersey 
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THE TREND 





ON FOILING EXPECTATIONS OF A BUST 


President Philip Murray of the C.1.O. recently remarked 
that “there is not an economist in America who does not 
predict a bust to follow our present boom. It is purely a 
question of when the bust will occur.” 

That arresting statement prompted us to make a 
checkup of its validity by polling a representative group 
of economists. We selected a random sample of the 
membership of the American Economic Association, prin- 
cipal professional organization of economists. It turned 
out to include economists of all shapes and dimensions. 

Since, so far as we could discover, Murray had not done 
so, we defined a bust as a decline in production and 
employment reflected in a drop of more than 334% in the 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production. None 
of the economists complained about the definition. 

The returns from our poll do not validate Murray’s 
remark. Of the large proportion of those queried who 


expects our economy sooner or later to slide jn; 
deep depression. Whether the significance {urs , 
to be constructive or destructive will hinge on hoy 4 
community reacts to the expressed expectations, 

If these predictions merely stimulate a type of fats) 
tic jitters whose victims stand around shivering yh 
waiting for what they regard as an inevitable bloy 
fall, the significance will be destructive. If, howe. 
such widespread expectations of a depression prom 
orderly and timely arrangements to avert it, a very use) 
purpose may be served. 

Of course, it is one thing to resolve to make 4 
arrangements; it is another and vastly more formid}) 
thing to work out sensible and effective preventiyy 
One complication is that such arrangements involve bio, 
and difficult ranges of collaboration between priv: 
business and public authority, with all of its jangly 
elements. ; 





replied, about 60% reported 
that they anticipate a bust. 


INVESTMENT UPS AND DOWNS 


However, there are so 





About 23% said they do 


key aspects of the probly 
of keeping our economy ¢ 





not. And, with that dead- 
center detachment charac- 
teristic of many scientists, 
the balance said, “Yes and 


No ” 


Expenditures for 
Construction and Capital Equipment 


a relatively even keel 
which the business cog 
munity has unique opps 
tunities for leadership. 0) 





Those who envisaged a 
bust saw it coming all the 
way from right now until 
the middle 50’s. And one 


of these is underlined } 
the chart in the middle 4 
the page which portrays t 
enormous fluctuations ; 





respondent who apparently 
did not read our definition 
of a bust very carefully, re- 
marked, “We are busted 


Billions of Dollars 











OLLirirtiris 


perrtitys 


the flow of capital inve 
ment in recent decades. 
As the chart clearly ind 
cates, this flow has accent 
ated the swings of the buy 
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now.” 


The reasons advanced for 1909 1920 
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ness cycle, rather than of 
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set them. If it had bea 








anticipating a bust ran all 
the way from fatalistic acceptance of the proposition that 
“it is inherent in the system” to failure to adopt some 
particular nostrum such as the 100% reserve require- 
ment for all bank deposits. The reason most frequently 
cited was the distortion of the economy by unworkable 
wage and price relationships. The absence of any steps 
to prey ent a bust Was a close second. 

Among those who thought there would not be a 
bust, awareness of the danger of one was cited as a 
reason. The idea was that general awareness of the 
danger, so notably absent before the 1929 crash, would 
prompt sensible people to take preventive steps. 

While our little survey demonstrated that the Mur- 
ray dictum about the position of American economists 
on the economic outlook was greatly exaggerated, we 
attach no great significance to that fact. Vastly more 
significant, it seems to us, is the fact that about 60% 
of a cross-section of the American Economic Association 
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managed so as to counteract these swings, the flow 

investment, which over the years has represented about 
fifth of the total national output, would have gone i 
toward keeping the economy running smoothly. Andi 
would have given the investors a far better run for the 
money, as well. 

Many factors beyond the immediate control of ti 
business community, such as the tax structure, ha 
contributed to this unhappy state of affairs. But 
remains within the power of that community to do 4 
more than ever has been done to iron out the fb 
of capital investment and help to level off the ups a 
downs of the economy generally. Every business g10t 
would be well advised to make the study of this pr 
lem an urgent order of business over the comiq 
months. The selfish interests of business dictate su 
a course. So, too, does the overshadowing pu) 
interest in proving that pessimistic 60% wrong. 
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